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conomic Geography 


Third Edition—By Staples and York 


In this unsettled world, ECONOMIC GEOG- 
RAPHY, Third Edition, has proved to be a depend- 
able book. It is dependable because it sticks to the 
fundamentals that do not change with political 
boundaries. The brief table of contents at the 
right will show the subject matter content, but 
it does not disclose one of the important charac- 
teristics of this book. That characteristic is the lack 
of dependence upon European political boun- 
daries. It is true that we have to show maps, but 
the discussions deal largely with natural geog- 
raphic and economic areas, such as the British 
Isles, Central Europe, the Mediterranean Coun- 
tries, and the Scandanavian Countries. 


Until political boundaries are well established 
again, here is a book that will serve you well. It is 
available with a workbook, a series of tests, and a 
teachers’ manual. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by business teachers and for business 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discus- 
sion of problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as 

price a whole. In view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing 
Company does not necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories 
in the articles published. 
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Fourth Edition — By Curry and Rice 


Your students will get more out of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rice because 
it follows a different pattern from that of most textbooks. It covers thoroughly the fundamental 
principles of arithmetic, but these are presented through usable and practical applications. For 
example, addition is emphasized through deposit tickets, making change, monthly statements, 
and other realistic applications. Subtraction is emphasized through bank statements, comparisons 
of prices, and other applications. Interest and percentage are presented through saving, borrowing, 





insurance, installment buying, and other situations. 


Each unit is divided into sections; each section involves a presentation of principles, practical 
problems, and drills. At the end of each unit there are questions for class discussion, oral review ; 


problems, review problems, and projects. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year volume with workbooks and achievement 
tests, 
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This is Our Challenge 


The war and its aftermath have brought striking changes in the national 
economy and public welfare. It has left a deep impression on the educational 
standards. One of the most serious effects has been the impairment in the 
quality of instruction. 


According to recent figures there are approximately 125,000 employed 
teachers who have had less than four years of college training. Due to the acute 
shortage of trained teachers, it has been necessary to retain the services of such 
individuals. Approximately 65 per cent are in country schools, 22 per cent are 
in rural areas, and about 11 per cent are employed in city systems. These are 
shocking figures and it is time that something is done about it. Heavy teaching 
loads, crowded classrooms, low salaries, and social inequalities are the chief 
reasons why many successful teachers, many of whom left the schools during 
the war years, have not returned to their profession. This situation has now 
become a national crisis in education. 


In business education the shortage of good teachers is impairing the voca- 
tional competency of commercial students. An increasing number of personnel 
directors and office managers complain that business department graduates 
are not properly trained for employment. Some critics have expressed doubt 
as to the vocational value of business training in secondary schools. Despite 
the fact that some criticism is not justified, we cannot ignore the evidence that 
there are too many business teachers with substandard experience and educa- 
tional qualifications. 


To meet the existing teacher crisis, the National Education Association 
has launched a nationwide program of action. Its campaign objectives are: 
(1) to encourage outstanding young men and women to choose teaching as a 
career, (2) to improve the social and economic conditions so as to attract and 
hold better teachers, and (3) to eliminate from the teaching ranks those who 
are not qualified. 


The current situation is a serious matter and one which deserves the im- 
mediate action of all who are active in business education. What is our course 
of action? Through sectional, state, and national associations, business edu- 
cators can solicit the support of civic groups, trade associations, and other pro- 
fessional organizations to support our plea for legislation which will give all 
education adequate financial support and professional stability. 


Colleges and universities can aid the cause by raising ~andards for teacher 
preparation, not only for business teachers but also for all. seas of professional 
training. By refusing to admit low ability students as candidates, teacher- 
training institutions can eliminate the unqualified. As business educators 
this is our challenge. Are we willing to accept it? 


Cpa V Mage 


Eugene H. Hughes, director, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 





































The Importance of the Typewriter in Public 
School Education 
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Nannette Silbert t) 

Forest Park High School 

Baltimore, Maryland a 
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We are living now in a new age—an “air” If typewriting is one phase of educatiog- 
age. The world of tomorrow will require which would contribute so much to greateg ©“ 
speed, speed, and more speed. If the pub- speed and efficiency in all walks of life he 
lic schools are to fulfill their function, they if the typewriter plays such an importan : 2 
must help youth to adjust themselves prop- role in our present way of living, wh he 
erly to these new demands. In order to should it be offered only to those wht ; © 
meet this challenge the schools will have select a particular curriculum or choo" 
to evaluate the subject matter and methods it is an elective? The following question pe 
in view of this new era. may arise: (1) Can all students in hig? ; 
One of the ways that the schools may school learn to typewrite? (2) Will all the — 
begin to meet this challenge is to include high school students when they leave scho oak 
typewriting as one of the three R’s in all have access to a _ typewriter? (3) Ca he 


curriculums. Typewriting should be of- 
fered not only to those who select a particu- 
lar curriculum or to those who select it 
as an elective. Typewriting should be 
required of every boy and girl in our public 
schools in the same way that they learn 
to write and read longhand. 

Typewriting can be used as one of the 
tools either directly or indirectly to help 
meet the demand for greater speed and 
efficiency in everything we do. Let us 
compare the length of time and the amount 
of energy consumed to type and read a 
typewritten paper with the time and energy 
consumed to write and read a comparable 
paper in longhand. Let us interview in- 
dividuals, whether they can typewrite or 
not, and ask them what their preference 
would be, from the point of view of saving 
time, to read longhand or typewritten 
material. Let us interview industry and 
ask the employers whether they would 
prefer that their employees know type- 
writing or not. Let us interview men in 
the professions to find their preference 
for assistants of persons who do know or 
do not know typewriting. Let us inter- 
view the teachers and ask them whether 
they prefer that their students’ papers be 
typewritten or written in longhand. Let 
us interview the students and ask them 
whether they prefer to typewrite their 
papers or write them in longhand. A scien- 
tific investigation should not be necessary 
to determine the answers for the above 
interviews. The answers seem quite ap- 
parent. 
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enough typewriters be made available f indis 


the schools to teach it to every boy an 
girl in high school? Here are some quo 
tations that will answer these questions: 


nt 
num 
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1. The Typewriter in the Primary and Intermedi§t0 
Grades; a Basic Educational Instrument for Young§kept 
Children, by Ralph Haefner, The Macmillan Com} erm 
pany, 1932. In the Foreword of this study, G. 
Frasier, president of the Colorado State Teacke 
College, Greeley, Colorado, made the followi 
statement: “The ease and success with which you 
children operate a typewriter tempts one to the p 
diction that some day longhand writing will p: 
out, not only as a school subject, but also as one 
life’s activities. Children can be taught to pril 
type and to typewrite in our schools. These skil 
will make unnecessary the teaching of the diffic 
art of writing by the longhand method. 


2. An Experimental Study of the Educational 
fluence of the Typewriter in the Elementary Sell 
Classroom, by B. D. Wood and Frank N. Freem: 
The Macmillan Company, 1932, states, in part, in 
conclusion: “A careful and detailed analysis of 
speed and the quality of the writing of the groups 
this study failed to yield any evidence that the har 
writing of the experimental group was any pod 
because of the use of the typewriter. The skill gail 
in the use of the typewriter, then, was clear profit: 
was not made at the expense of skill in handwrit 
One of the highly significant findings of the exp 
iment is that the use of the typewriter apparel 
stimulates the children to a greatly increased out 
of written material. The increase in output 4 
particularly significant in the case of org 
material as distinguished from copy mate 
or practiced exercises. The stimulation of wri 
expression, when it does not involve any sac 
in other forms of achievement, must be taken 4 
significant educational gain. It is especially 1 
esting that the typewriter does not seriously com} 
with handwritten productivity. On the cont 
it seems to have increased handwritten output. 

“The teachers regard the typewriter as a val 
educational instrument and approve its use in! 
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classes, while the students enjoy typewriting and 
look upon the typewriter with marked favor.” 

3. An Experimental Study of the Effect of the Use 
of the Typewriter on Beginning Reading, by Cecilia 
KE. Unzicker, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1934. “The results of this study show that 
the influence on reading was very favorable, and, 
therefore, it recommends that school administrators, 
teachers, and school supervisors who are concerned 
primarily with effective development of beginning 
reading should not hesitate to introduce typewriters 
as an educational instrument in the primary grades.”’ 
tio Typewriting is indispensable for those who 
or seek employment, for ‘those who continue 
‘lif their studies in higher institutions, for 
Ps those who engage in professions, and even 
a for those who may remain at home after 
a they leave school. An extensive program 
for teaching typewriting would definitely 
contribute toward the proper adjustment 
of youth in times of unlimited progress in 
industry and science. 

From this, we may safely conclude that 
typewriting should be ranked with other 
indispensable educational needs for self- 
development. Typewriters should be placed 
on the priority list to provide a sufficient 
number for teaching purposes. 

It may be interesting for us at this point 
-medigt0 see briefly how writing and printing 
Younggkept pace with the demands made upon 
o% hem for increased and faster production. 
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“The Story of the Recorded Word,” New York 
Times, 1939-40, states the following: “‘There are 
three periods in the story of the recorded word. 
First, man learned to write; second, he learned to 
print; third, he speeded up printing by the applica- 
tion of power and new inventions. 

“The greater part of recorded human history falls 
within the first period, during which man developed 
the alphabet, evolved the form of book familiar to us 
today, and slowly perfected the materials and in- 
struments of writing. First he made impressions 
on clay; then he learned to write on papyrus with a 
reed brush dipped in ink and, later, on parchment 
with a quill pen. Finally, he developed the more- 
easily produced writing material—paper. But even 
on paper, records were multiplied laboriously by 
hand, and circulation was limited. 

“In the second period, man learned to manifold 
records by printing. Instead of copying with a pen 
or a brush, he cut letters on a surface that could be 
inked and printed from as many times as desired. 
In this way records were manifolded far faster than 
was possible by hand copying. 

“In the third period, man developed machines 
which set type faster than by hand. He invented 
steam-driven presses and then electric presses, which 
printed more pages at one operation than was possi- 
ble before. The recorded word multiplied rapidly 
and spread to the far corners of the earth through 
books, magazines, and, most of all, newspapers.” 


Will our public schools in this new era 
meet the demands made upon them to in- 


crease the ease and facilities for individuals 


to produce written material, or will they 
lag behind? 
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= By Miss Ray Abrams 

yart, in 

sis = Many graduates fail on the job because they do not understand what is 
the hat expected of them and do not know how to get along with other people. 
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ay, pot Your students need more than skill training. There should be a place some- 
: srofts where in your course of study for the kind of training provided in BUSI- 
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amples, questions, and problems. 
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Teach your students how to 
get along with other people 


“1 Business Behavior 


NESS BEHAVIOR. It is written in an interesting style with numerous ex- 


The book is divided into four parts: Joseph Maybin and His Job, Techniques 
Employed in Business Contacts, Personal Regimen, and Trait Training 
Through Opportunities Found in Business Situations. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Correspondence Survey 














by tov 

Mrs. Mary Alice Horan ] 

University of Southern California pre 

Los Angeles, California sali 

nal 

Like all professional men, educators are HEADING. Since the letters were all from a 
constantly on the alert for improvements large firms, there was a letterhead on the des 
in their field. stationery. ‘The date was seldom placed 1 
Business teachers, particularly, feel the in a position where it could be definitely ],, , 
need for keeping abreast of the trends in considered as a part of the letterhead or toll: 
the business field if they are to prepare their the inside address. tati 
students to meet the demands of and to In 48 of the letters the date seemed tof ,, 
excel in the commercial world. While be a part of the letterhead. ie 
changes are slow, they are nevertheless In 9 letters the date seemed to be a part fs 


constant. By intermittent surveys teachers 
can note business trends and incorporate 
the gradual changes in their instruction. 

Business correspondence is receiving ever- 
increasing attention as the complexities of 
business life mount. Businessmen realize 
that letters that do not conform to the well- 
established, modern standards are a jeopardy 
to the success of their business. For this 
reason teachers in the secretarial practice 
field spend much time teaching the methods 
of arrangement used in current correspond- 
ence procedures. 

In the advanced business correspondence 
course at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the students, under the direction of 
Professor Carl Naether, conducted a survey 
of the current business correspondence 
methods employed by several of the largest, 
most progressive business firms. Each mem- 
ber of the class wrote to 10 such firms re- 
questing information regarding the methods 
they employed to maintain their high 
standards of business correspondence. From 
the courteous and helpful replies received, 
I made a report on the actual typographical 
setup of 85 of these firms. I believe the 
results of this survey will prove helpful to 
commercial teachers in the secretarial field. 

All but 4 of the letters reviewed were 
typewritten on the standard 8144” x 11” 
size paper; these 4 letters used the Monarch- 
size paper. In follow-up correspondence 
only 3 of the firms used the half-sheet in 
preference to the standard size. 

In recapitulating the setups used by the 
85 firms whose letters were reviewed, I 
tabulated the findings, for clarity, according 
to the essential parts of the letter—(1) 
heading, (2) inside address, (3) salutation, 
(4) body, (5) complimentary close, and (6) 
signature and information for sender. 
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of the inside address. 

In 28 letters it could not be determined 
whether the date was intended to be a part 
of the letterhead or the inside address. 

In 10 of the letters the date was centered; 
in the other letters it was more or less even 
with the right-hand margin. 

Except for two letters, the months of the 
year were typewritten in full. 

INSIDE ADDRESS. In this part of the letter 
there is a definite preference for typing all 
the data in full. None of the names of the 
persons addressed were abbreviated. 

In 15 letters the words “Street” or 
“Avenue” were abbreviated. 

In 12 letters the name of the state was 
abbreviated. 

Two letters, both from the railway com- 
panies which seem to have an individualf 
style, placed the inside address in the lower 
left-hand corner; in all other letters this 
was placed before the salutation. ' 

In two letters, written by large firms, 
there was a mark printed on the stationery 
showing where to begin the inside address. 

Eight companies which use window en- 
velopes began the inside address 2 to 8 
spaces higher than the standard practice of 
ending two spaces above the salutation line. 

ADDITIONAL SHEETS. Although there wert 
only 18 firms using second sheets, the trend h 
seems to be toward placing the page numbel’:. 
along with the name of the addressee anf. 
the date on one line beginning an inch o 
two from the top. In 3 letters this informa 
tion was placed on 2 lines; in one letter if 
was placed on 8 lines. 

In 14 letters the second sheet containedcss 
the name of the addressee. ictatc 

In 15 letters the date was included. targin 

In 2 letters the address of the address ~ of 
was on the second sheet. an 
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In only one letter was there no informa- 
tion whatsoever on the second sheet. 

SALUTATION. The trend here seems to be 
toward the more personal tone. 

In 72 letters the name of the addressee 
prefaced by the word, “Dear,” was the 
salutation used. In 12 letters the imperso- 
nal terms, “Dear Sir’”’ or ““Dear Madam,” 
were used. 

In only one letter was the term, 
dear Sir,”’ used. 

The salutation was followed by a colon 
in all letters except three, in which a dash 
followed the colon. No firm omitted a salu- 
tation. 
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spopy. The most common style followed 
in arranging the letter was a combination 
of the indented and the block style. 

In 42 letters the salutation and the closing, 
which was typed to the right of the center 
of the page, were blocked and the para- 
graphs were indented. 

In 15 letters the salutation was blocked 
and the body and closing were indented. 

In 25 letters the block style was used 
throughout, except that in all cases the 

losing was typed to the right of the center 
of the page. 

The elite type, so neat and economical, 
was preferred by 50 firms. Only one com- 
pany used a unique type face. 
COMPLIMENTARY CLOSE. ‘There is a defi- 
ite tendency for firms to use the impersonal 
ype of closing. 

Seventy-four firms used either “Yours 
tuly,” “Yours very truly,” or “Very truly 
ours.” 

Sixteen firms used the friendly type of 
losing, such as “Sincerely,” “Sincerely 
ours,” or “Cordially yours.” 

SIGNATURE. In 40 letters the name of 
he firm followed the complimentary close. 
he firm name was capitalized in all of the 
0 letters except one. In one letter the 
lepartment name supplanted the firm name. 

Fifty-five of the letters had the name of 
he dictator typed. 

Only 3 of these 55 letters had a line for 
he dictator’s signature. 

Sixty-four letters had the title of the 
ictator typed. 

In only one letter was the word “by” used. 
INFORMATION FOR SENDER. ‘There seems to 
ee a trend gaining approval among busi- 
ess correspondents toward typing the 
ictator’s name in the lower left-hand 
largin and omitting it in the signature 
F og the letter. This was the case in 17 
ptters, 
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Forty-eight letters contained the initials 
of the dictator. 


In only one letter was a number used in 
place of the dictator’s initials. 

Seventy-three letters contained the initials 
of the stenographer (46 in small letters, 
27 in capital letters). 


In 2 letters numbers were used in place 
of the stenographer’s initials. 

An exception to placing the initials of 
the stenographer in the lower left-hand 
corner was noted in the case of letters 
written by two railway companies. In 
these letters the initials were placed after 
the date. 





TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 


by MacClain and Dame 








There ere thirty-seven lessons in this book. 
Each lesson includes a warm-up drill, a 
15-minute timed writing, and a follow-up 
exercise. 


This book is really two books in one. It 
provides 15-minute timed writings, but 
each lesson also develops special drills 
and techniques. For schools that have been 
wanting straight copy for supplementary 
purposes, here is more than the answer to 
that need. While your students are work- 
ing on straight copy, they will be learning 
something extra. It is a supplement that 
can be used with any textbook. 


The discussions in the timed writings cover 
such topics as proper form, proper po- 
sition, rhythm, concentration, layout, short 
relaxation, and other 


cuts, numerous 


valuable topics. 


List price, 84 cents. 
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Business Principles and Management 


by 


J. K. Kincaid, President 
Miller School of Business 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


their own businesses. 





Students majoring in business administra- 
tion and accountancy have many opportu- 
nities to use their knowledge of business 
principles, accounting, and taxation. 

In schools of business, accounting is a 
major and occupies much of the student’s 
time while in school; therefore, he usually 
learns his accounting lessons fairly well. But 
a good working knowledge of business prin- 
ciples and management and taxation is also 
of vital importance to anyone who is running 
a business or who is installing books of ac- 
count and business forms for someone else. 

PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. Let me outline a 
few recent student requests for personal 
assistance that I believe are typical of re- 
quests made of business teachers everywhere. 

1. A night school accounting student asked 
for help in solving a personal problem. He 
had secured the job of opening a set of books 
for a new restaurant that would employ 
eight people, and he wanted to know what 
accounting books would be needed, where he 
could purchase them, and what they would 
cost, as well as what business forms would be 
required and how he should handle payroll 
records. He said that he had heard that 
waitresses and maids did not pay income 
taxes. Therefore, he thought it wise to pay 
wages from receipts so that no payroll re- 
cords would have to be kept. I asked him 
what records he planned for sales tax, social 
security tax, unemployment tax, industrial 

commission tax, federal excise payroll tax, 
property tax, and income tax. He said that 
he had not thought of taxes and tax records. 
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Problems and Teaching Procedures for a Course in 


Mr. Kincaid explains how he teaches a popular course 
in his school and how it fills an important need. 
His students have produced some unusual projects that 
will be helpful to them on the job or when they start 
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Furthermore, most of those taxes probabl; stud 
would not apply to the restaurant business @@" 
He said he wanted to make the records as simg tl 
ple as possible because the one who would keeg ™tt 
the books had never studied bookkeeping. part 
2. Another student, a veteran, called at m toge 
office and wanted a suggestion or two regard ¥ 
ing the proper procedure in getting a G. | dent 
loan. He had decided to go into busine: mak 
with his brother. They had just contractef§ 
to buy a filling station, an automobile repaig “SY 
shop, and a tourist camp—three business such 
in one. They would employ five people; the) dad 
expected to pay cash for labor and supplieg YOU 
and, of course, they would sell for cast the k 
What records should they keep? How coul fillin, 
they run the three businesses as one and stig "8 © 
know their gains and losses on each busine schoc 
separately? tunit 
3. Another student asked to be withdrawg cat 
from night school so that he could stud empl 
public speaking. His employer had advise th 
that he take speech training. Since thme2e? 
young man would, in the near future, mar — 


his employer’s daughter, he had no altern 
tive. Shortly after the marriage, the fathe 
in-law decided to start his son-in-law 
business. A new corporation was forme 
and the son-in-law was elected president at 
the son-in-law’s “‘best man,” another one‘ 
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some legal matters pertaining to the busi- 
ness, how to keep a perpetual inventory, 
and what forms to use and where to get 
them. 

TEACHING PROBLEM CLEAR. The three illus- 
trations given above show the need for a 
thorough knowledge of business principles 
and management. How to make this study 
“stick” in the minds of my students, how to 
make them like the subject so well that they 
would do research work between school hours 
instead of cutting class during school hours, 
was my problem. 

A PLAN THAT WORKED. When [I started 
my next class in business principles and 
management, I assigned the final examina- 
tion along with the first lesson. This final 
examination was to be an organization out- 
line, somewhat in detail, of the type of busi- 
ness in which the student hoped to find 
employment after graduation or, better still, 
the particular business the student expected 
to own and operate at a later date. If the 
student planned to own a small business, and 
many of them did, the student made his own 
outline. However, two students were per- 
mitted to combine their efforts and form a 
partnership; or three students could work 
together and organize a corporation. 

This examination plan required the stu- 
dent, first of all, to select a business; that is, 
make a decision, formulate a plan, and then 
carry it through. This first decision was not 
easy for some, and suggestions were offered, 
such as, “‘outline the business in which your 
dad is engaged or the business about which 
you have the most knowledge.” Many of 
the boys at our school had part-time jobs at 
filling stations, groceries, banks, manufactur- 
ing companies, and restaurants. These after- 
school positions provided excellent oppor- 
tunities for firsthand information regarding 
location, layout, business forms, number of 
employees, and general business procedures. 

The student was asked to arrange the 
general order of his outline so as to follow 
rather closely the order in which the informa- 
tion was presented in our text. This arrange- 
ment makes it easy for the teacher, at the 
close of each recitation, to suggest possible 
material for the student’s outline, and it also 
aids materially in “driving home” the most 
salient features of each chapter of the text. 
With a little coaching from the teacher, 
the student soon gets his outline under way; 
and from then on he will continue rather 
enthusiastically under his own power, study- 
ing each chapter more closely than ever 
because he is looking for more information 
0 keep his outline up to date. Many stu- 












dents secured helpful pamphlets on a variety 
of businesses from the local office of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce; some got valua- 
ble information from books and magazines 
obtained from the public library or from the 
Chamber of Commerce; others visited local 
stores during after-school hours in search of 
ideas regarding layout, display of merchan- 
dise, and stock carried. 

The business organization outlines turned 
in at the end of the course were, in almost 
every instance, so well done that I was happy 
to check the paper and return it so that the 
student could file it away for future refer- 
ence. Many students expressed their pleas- 
ure at being permitted to keep their exam- 
ination papers; and many of these outlines 
contained information that was worth keep- 
ing. 

In answer to the question, “What of value 
did you get from your study of business 
principles and management?” one mature 
student said that he thought he knew some- 
thing about business organization and man- 
agement prior to his study of the subject but 
now, after completing the course, he realized 
that his previous knowledge of the subject 
was just a “thought.” 

Another member of the class answered 
this question as follows: “By taking this 
course in business principles and manage- 
ment, I have familiarized myself with the 
advantages and disadvantages of owning and 
operating a business, with the financial re- 
quirements needed in a business, and wheth- 
er it would be to my advantage to operate a 
sole proprietorship, partnership, or a corpo- 
ration. It has helped me with the taxation 
problems involved in operating a business, 
as well as other governmental regulations 
that must be met. I learned much about the 
kind of advertising and window displays that 
should be used as well as many angles on 
purchasing problems, banking procedures, 
and financial records. It has helped me to 
pick out a suitable location and to determine 
the opportunities in that particular kind of 
business.” 

Another student said that he and his wife 
bought a beauty parlor and got “‘stuck,” and 
sold it at a loss. He was sure that he could 
have prevented that loss if he had studied 
business principles and management before 
they bought the beauty parlor instead of 
after. 

Yes, assign the final examination during 
the first class session, and then throughout 
the course help each student to find the 
answers he wants and needs for his outline. 
Unorthodox? Well, try it. It worked here. 
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A Philosophy of Business Education for Minnesota 


High Schools 


by 


Lillian L. Biester 
Assistant State Supervisor of Business Education 
State Department of Education 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Prior to the school year 1946-47 business 
education in Minnesota had been a stepchild 
of the division of graded elementary and 
secondary schools. The state had no one who 
was responsible for the development of a 
statewide business education program. The 
year 1946, however, marks the dawn of a 
new day for business education in Minne- 
sota. On July 1 of that year Floyd Lueben, 
who had been state supervisor of distributive 
education, was appointed state supervisor 
of business education, with the responsibility 
of developing education for both the office 
and the distributive occupations. 

Shortly after this appointment was made, 
the business education section of the Minne- 
sota Education Association was invited to 
appoint a committee to advise the state 
supervisor on policy and procedures. A com- 
mittee of ten business teachers in the high 
schools and colleges of Minnesota was 
appointed. Minnesota has three large school 


systems, about a dozen intermediate-sized 
systems and many small high schools. The 
committee represented all three of these 
types of schools, and it met once a month. 
Early in the series of meetings, the group 
decided that the first essential was agreement 
on a philosophy of business education that 
could serve as a basis for policies and pro- 
cedures in the state. Accordingly, the task 
of devising such a philosophy was under- 
taken. 

Many hours of discussion and debate, in 
which there were free and exhaustive ex- 
changes of ideas, resulted in the brief state- 
ment of the fundamental philosophy, below, 
on which the committee believes business 
education should be revamped and devel- 
oped. 

It should be noted that this special phi- 
losophy for business education was based 
upon a broad philosophy for the total edu- 
cational program of the state which had 





The Essence of 


Three types of business education for which the 
curriculum should provide are: (1) basic business 
education needed by all in the affairs of everyday 
living, (2) personal-use skills, and (3) occupational 
preparation. 


When students leave the high school, they should 
be able to carry on efficiently the business activities 
of daily living. Everyone is confronted with the 
necessity for managing the individual or family 
income; keeping financial records; paying taxes; 
buying insurance; banking and investing money; 
purchasing food, clothing, and shelter; making legal 
agreements; and writing business letters. The cur- 
riculum should provide basic business education of 
this kind for all students. 


Also included in the basic education of all high 
school students should be a study of the world of 
work. They should know various occupations with 
the requirements for entering and succeeding in 
them, they should appreciate the importance and 
dignity of all kinds of work, and they should recog- 
nize that every person in a democratic society has 
the responsibility of engaging in some kind of useful 
work. 

Adequate education, vocational, and personal 
guidance should be provided by the school. Enroll- 
ment in vocational business courses should be based 





This Philosophy 


on the best possible studies of the abilities and 
interests of students. 


All high school students should have the privilege 
of learning to type for personal use. 

A co-operative relationship between business and 
the school should be established and maintained to 
aid in achieving mutual understanding of the prob- 
lems of business and the school, in determining an 
appropriate vocational curriculum, and in sharing 
the responsibility of education for business occupa- 
tions. 

Vocational business education means education 
which enables students to acquire skills, under- 
standings, personal characteristics, appreciations, 
and attitudes which fit them to earn a living sat- 
isfactorily in the field of business. In Minnesota 
vocational business education should be offered for 
the office occupations—secretarial, clerical, and 
bookkeeping—and for the distributive occupations. 
The standards for this education should be such 
that upon completion of it the student will be em- 
ployable. The vocational business education offered 
by any high school should be based upon a survey 
of the community and of the needs and interests of 
the students in that school. 


Vocational skills should be taught as close as 
possible to the time of employment. 
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been worked out by a statewide committee 
and published for general consideration 
earlier in the year. The main tenets of that 
philosophy are: 

1. The school as an institution of our 
social order has been organized to promote 
and perpetuate the fundamental aims, pur- 
poses, principles, and objectives of our 
democratic society. 

2. The task of education in our society is 
to provide the environment which will enable 
ed { the student through experience to acquire 
he J not only knowledge and information but 
se f also the attitudes, ideals, understandings, 
th. § appreciations, and skills necessary for par- 
up § ticipation in a democratic society. 
ont 3. We believe the curriculum consists of 
iat § all the experiences of whatever nature the 
ro- § student has under the guidance of the school. 
isk} 4. Although it is true that general educa- 
ler-§ tion is the primary function of the public 

school, we also believe that education for 
, nf adaptability is essential. Vocational and 
ex- § personal-interest courses fulfill definite needs. 
ite-§ 5. We believe that education must at the 
OW, § same time uphold both tradition and experi- 
1€S8 § ment. 
vel-§ 6. We believe that in a democratic society 

_ [the basic element is the individual, and by 
phi- § the same token the individual student is the 
ised § basic element in the school. 
du-§ 7. In directing the growth of the child we 
had recognize the fact that the school is only one 






















= of a number of forces that influence him. 
Nevertheless we believe that the school has 
the major responsibility for the education of 
nd ithe child and is obligated to co-ordinate and 
use as much as possible the varied educative 
ge |Bforces that bear on him, to the end that the 
optimum outcome in desirable thoughts, 

“ feelings, and action shall be realized. 
a 8. One of our basic concepts is the desire 
an |gto secure the equalization of educational 
ing |@opportunities for all children of all the people 








regardless of race, color, creed, or economic 
social status. 

9. Education in a democracy must deal 
with dynamic changing conditions rather 
than with static unchanging ones; and, there- 
tore, the problem of philosophical and cur- 
ncular revision is a continuous one. 

It is hoped that wide discussion of the 
proposed philosophy of business education 
pnd recommendations for its improvement 
an be obtained from people within and 
butside the state. Comment is invited. 
_As a part of the over-all curriculum revi- 
as /10n project which is under way in Minne- 
ota, a committee will revise the business 
urriculum. 
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TEACH 


SPELLING AND 
WORD BUILDING 





WORD STUDIES 


By R. G. Walters 
WORD STUDIES, Second Edition, 


emphasizes spelling, the use of words, 
pronunciation, syllabication, and the 
parts of speech. It is organized as 


follows: 


Part I 
Part II 
Part III 
Part IV 
Part V 
Part VI 


Part VII 


Using the Dictionary 
Helps in Spelling 
Word Building 
Correct Pronunciation 
Use of Words 


Words Classified as to Hu- 
man Interests 


Words Classified as to Oc- 


cupations and Businesses 


Part VIII Miscellaneous Words 


With the textbook you may obtain 
an optional. workbook, a series of 
achievement tests, and a final exami- 


nation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 
San Francisco Dallas 
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The words of an embarkation song on the 
lips of the American farm boy on the way to 
become an American doughboy during 
World War I seem particularly appropriate 
in this period of uncertainty and indecision 
in education. Although the words are a 
little on the flippant side, they are indicative 
of a state of mind which should not be 
clothed in academic pedagogies which leads 
us to believe that ““God’s in his heaven; all’s 
right with the world.” 

The American soldier of 1918 left the 
Jersey City pier not knowing where he was 
going; he was doubtful as to where he was 
when he arrived; and he returned uncertain 

_where he had been. A generation later, the 
G. I. has returned to find that the one world 
he expected when the war was over is still as 
illusory as when Columbus tried to find what 
lay beyond the ocean. 

Christopher Columbus set sail for the 
Indies, landed in San Salvador, and returned 
to Spain uncertain as to where he had been. 
Certainly, the new world to be later named 
America for another and lesser known ex- 
plorer was not his most important concern. 

So we ask ourselves the question: ““Where 
do we go from here in promoting basic busi- 
ness education?” 

This in turn causes us to ask three other 
questions: 


1. Where are we? 
2. Where do we want to go? 
3. How do we get there? 


WHERE ARE WE? This question means look- 
ing around and looking backward. It con- 
notes an answer to the question of ““Where 
have we been.” 

We are fairly well agreed as to the past 
achievements of what is now known as busi- 
ness education. We know where we have 
been and can define with some accuracy 
where we are. 
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Where Do We Go From Here? 


Harvey A. Andruss, President 


State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


Let us look at our present situation and 
determine how we arrived where we are. 
Business education has developed in a dif- 
ferent manner than any other type of educa- 
tion aimed at vocational competence. Pri- 
vate individuals, and later private schools 
operated for profit, blazed the trail to prove 
that the school as well as the office was a 
place in which we could shorten apprentice- 
ship. Some say supplement apprenticeship 
and still others say supplant apprenticeship. 

The commercial department of the high 
school supported by public taxes collected 
from local citizens was for years a replica or 
an imitation of the private business college. 
We have never entirely outgrown this early 
ancestor. The level of vocational competence 
attained in some private business schools 
serves as an example to be emulated by the 
public schools even today. 

Basic business education, as I view it, is 
an attempt to fix the responsibility on busi- 
ness teachers for a certain sector of consumer 
education. We have developed materials in 
business curriculums which we think are 
worth while for all the children of all the 
people. 

If basic business education is to be made 
available for all the children of all the people, 
we must approach it finally from the admin- 
istrative point of view. To clarify this post 
tion, we must define business education 80 
as to differentiate vocational business educa- 
tion from basic business education. 

Business education deals with earning, 
spending-saving, and investing money fo! 
the purpose of producing and consuming 
goods and services. Vocational busines 
education deals with the earning of money. 
Basic business education for all producers 
and consumers deals with the spending 
saving and investing of money. 

STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUSINESS 
EpucATION. The transfer of the business sub 
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jects from the private business college to the 
commercial department of the public high 
school and the proposed transition to all the 
students of the secondary school can be 
delineated by sketching the historical devel- 
opment in terms of three stages of periods. 
This is a chronological review, and no par- 
ticular order of preference or importance is 
intended. The passing from one period to 
another means not that the previous period 
was discarded, but that the first period is 
the basis for the second and the third is the 
period for the emphasis of basic business 
education. 








ployer or to function as a business manager, 
then the economic stage of development 
seems to prove the case for the realist. 

The idealist asks the question, “Is it 


good?” Ever since the time of Plato, we 
have been answering this question in many 
different ways. How can business education 
make this a better world in which to live? 
How can business education best serve 
society as a whole? Our answers have assum- 
ed different forms in the past as social busi- 
ness courses, personal use courses, and now 
better business education as a part of con- 
sumer education by means of general busi- 


THE THREE STAGES WITH THE SCHOOL SETTING AND TEACHING EMPHASIS 
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are. Stages or Periods School Setting Teaching Emphasis 

dif- § — 

ica- § 1. Vocational Private business colleges operated | Skills of handwriting, rapid calcula- 

Pri for profit tion, bookkeeping, and later short- 
r- hand and typewriting 

a _ 

rove @ 2. Economic or managerial Commercial department of the | Knowledges related to business drawn 

aS a public high school from the fields of English, law, geog- 

ti raphy, arithmetic, economics, and 
Ice- salesmanship 

ship 

ship. J 3. Social Growth of courses for all junior | Attitudes, vocational information, 

high and senior high school students character traits, and appreciations 

cted OBJECTIVES OF THE THREE PERIODS WITH TECHNIQUES 

“a OF AND EXPECTED OUTCOMES 

lege. 

early a T . 

ont Objectives echniques Expected Outcomes 

hools #1. T raining employees Drill lessons Wages or salaries 

y thea — 

2. Preparing managers or employers | Discussions, lectures, and associa- | Profits 

i tions of ideas and problems 

t, 

busi- 3. Educating economic citizens in a | Projects, visual aids, school jour- |Improvement of human welfare 

umer democracy neys, and activities 
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RESEARCH OR PHILOSOPHY. If we admit the 
lack of definitive research sufficient to guide 
our thinking, we must retreat to the back- 
grounds of philosophy for the hatracks on 
which to hang our hats or else we shall have 
to hang our heads. 

_ Three brands of philosophy are apparent 
in American education today. All of them 
affect business education. They are pragma- 
tism, realism, and idealism. 

_ The pragmatist asks the question, “Will 
it work?” This seems to be sufficient for the 
vocational stage of development. If students 
of bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting 
were able to hold jobs in’ business offices, 
then this instruction seems to be adequate. 

The realist asks the question, “Can you 
prove it?’ If the knowledge of business law, 
geography, organization, and correspond- 
ence aids the employee to become an em- 
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ness education for all the children of all the 
people. 

We have tried to answer the question of 
“Where are we?” And by sketching the 
stages of development of business education, 
we have at least given some idea of the ans- 
wer to the question of “Where do we want 
to go?” 

HOW DO WE GET THERE? Again we must 
look at the high school and its administrative 
organization to determine where we can go 
with the present system of departmental 
responsibility. 

College preparatory curriculums are tradi- 
tionally divided into subject matter depart- 
ments. When the commercial curriculum 
was added to the then existing organization, 
it was an accretion to a going concern. On 
being attached to the subject matter depart- 
ments, the commercial curriculum was 
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treated as another department like that of 
English, social studies, and mathematics. As 
a matter of general knowledge, we realize 
that it was years before the academically 
trained high school principal accepted the 
commercial curriculum as co-ordinate with 
the college preparatory curriculum. 

The present hodgepodge of high school 
organization based on subject matter depart- 
ments on the one hand and vocational de- 
partments on the other is neither functional, 
logical, nor practical. 

GOODWIN WATSON’S PROPOSAL. Writing in 
the magazine, The World of Tomorrow, Pro- 
fessor Watson of Columbia University sug- 
gested in 1930 that high schools be reorgan- 
ized on the functional basis of the cardinal 
objectives of education. 

Functional organization has long been the 
basis of business organization in order that 
planning and performance might be fixed as 
to extent and responsibility. Can we not 
find some functions as definite as production, 
marketing, accounting, and financing for the 
administration of our schools? 

Professor Watson proposed departments 
of health, vocations, family relations, citi- 
zenship, leisure, and character building. 
Evidently the fundamental processes are 
left to the elementary school. Thus, six of 
the seven cardinal principles formed the 
basis for the departmental reorganization 
of the high school. 

A later statement made before the depart- 
ment of superintendence in 1931 shows that 
the six departments have grown into seven. 
Evidently the department of vocations did 
not cover the vocational and economic ef- 
fectiveness of citizens. The seventh depart- 
ment was named the department of money 
and goods. 

While the particular area covered by 
money and goods is a matter of some con- 
jecture, we now realize that something ap- 
proximating basic business education was 
suggested seventeen years ago. 

The purpose of this brief mention is to 
point out the inherent and possibly insur- 
mountable difficulties caused by information 
of this type developed in departments aimed 
at vocational competence to all students as 
a means of having them understand the part 
that the consumer as an individual must 
play in our modern business world and 
democratic society. 

COMMISSIONER BUTTERFIELD’S NEW 50 PER 
ceNT. As head of the public schools of 
Connecticut, Commissioner Butterfield some 
years before his death attacked the problem 
from the point of view of the curriculum. 
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Starting with a study of the census, he § tio! 
said that 25 per cent of our population was § tior 
in the professions, 25 per cent was in skilled A 
trades, and the remaining 50 per cent held J hig 
jobs in which the duties were learned after J tea 
the jobs were procured. eacl 

He suggested that the high school should f acti 
prepare 25 per cent of its students for college J sum 
where they would get professional training, § toge 
train 25 per cent for skilled occupation orf sive 
trades, and set up a specific social-economic ff pop 
curriculum to educate the new 50 per cent forf J, 
living, since they would learn to make a liv- iin 
ing at jobs the duties of which they would§,.,q 
learn after obtaining the jobs. 

IMPORTANCE OF CONSIDERING ADMINISTRA. 
TION IN PLANNING. It is my opinion that the 
present administration of secondary schools 
will impede rather than impel the growth of 
basic business education or any other offer-§ TT 
ing that cuts across the departmental linesf{the { 
of the water-tight compartments of academic , | 
education. 















7 a R 2. 
Until administrators shoulder their re- 3.1 
sponsibilities, the problem of introducing - 
basic business education for all the children Ch 


of all the people cannot be solved except§#tlo 
by temporary makeshifts, patchwork plang™¢2t 
ning, and piecemeal frustrations of teacherg’UCt 
no matter how earnest they may be in their aref 
efforts or how diligently they pursue theirgter 
goals. titiou 

IS BASIC BUSINESS EDUCATION A PART oiped k 
CONSUMER EDUCATION? No matter how yol hasi 
answer this question, the problem of introgf’® I 
ducing basic business education as part off°tur 
consumer education or as something apar 
from consumer education, we must realizg’ 2°V 


School Principals is a powerful group 
America today that affects our schools aboval* 
the elementary level. fill h 

The Consumer Education Study of thi 1. Vv 





association, in its handbook for teachers anj 2. V 
administrators, attacks the problem of in ec 
troducing consumer education into the pref The 






ent high school organization. 0 be 

Whatever the differences or likenesses fourse 
consumer education and basic business edugill stu 
cation, they are in the same position wilitrati 
regard to the American high school. Thefrinci 
are on the outside looking in. They a We 
necessary and valuable courses. They mu%§930’s 
surmount the obstacle of an outworn a(gfon of 
ministrative organization. They must algolve ; 
tract teacher attention. They must prov@atchy 
that we can build better citizens so that waflithe] 
can have a better social and economic wotlfle tc 
by building better individuals rather tha§ The 
stuffing students with statistics, generali#@ur pr 
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he | tions, and descriptions of American institu- 
as § tions couched in general terms. 
ed {| Assuming that the present organization of 
Id | high schools is to continue, the handbook for 
ter | teachers and administrators suggests: ““Have 
each department, each course, and each 
ild J activity make its best contribution to con- 
‘ge fsumer education; then mesh all the parts 
ig, § together into a smooth-running, comprehen- 
orfisive program. This is probably the most 
nic § popular proposal.” 
for’ In listing the responsibilities and the dis- 
\V-ftinctive contributions for each department 
uldf and teacher we find the following: 





: Contribution of the social studies 
rRA- Functions of business education 
the Role of home economics 


ools Place of the sciences 
h of Assistance mathematics can give 
ffer-§ The responsibility is then divided so that 


linesfithe following questions may be considered: 


emit 1, What can the junior high school do? 
2. What can the senior high school do? * 
3. Is the elementary school to do nothing? 


Changes in the content of secondary edu- 
ccept cation will certainly cause changes in ele- 
ngmentary education if education is to be an 
hed articulated, continuous, cumulative, and 
‘Mcarefully correlated whole rather than an 
thergaterrupted, involved, and inherently repe- 
titious series of novel situations character- 
speed by our tendency to oversell and overem- 
hasize all new things, with the result that 
he pendulum swings to one extreme to 
eturn and confound us. 

Admitting that the business department 
ealizgls 20W Offering most of the consumer educa- 
darygeon courses and that basic business educa- 
ion is a segment of consumer education to 
abovae’ Offered by the business department, we 
still have two questions: 
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1, What department has expert advice to contribute? 


2. What department should be responsible for and 
control the course? 










The answer is that if the main reliance is 
0 be placed upon a separate course, that 
sses (ourse belongs in a curriculum accessible to 
ss edugall students and becomes a general admin- 
pp willistrative responsibility of the high school 

ThefPrincipal. 
ey aM We are right back where we were in the 
y musg930's with the mixed unworkable organiza- 
rn agion of the high school. Is this an attempt to 
st alffolve the problem of administration by the 
prov@atchwork artifice of another curriculum 
hat Walithely called a general curriculum access- 
wotlif™le to all? It is the same old problem. 
that The person to whom we should address 
ralia@ur proposals is absent. That person is the 
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high school principal. We are in somewhat 
the same position as the minister who ad- 
monishes his congregation for not attending 
church when, as a matter of fact, he is talk- 
ing to the persons who by their very presence 
do not need to be told to attend and he is 
not heard by those who should hear him 
since they are absent. 

THE NEED FOR PLANNING. Why not decide 
upon the broad topics to be included in basic 
business education either as a separate 
course or as a part of consumer education to 
be taught to all high school students in the 
eleventh or twelfth grades? Then outline 
the content to give it greater meaning for 
those teachers who are not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the economic and _ social 
aspects of business education. This is a 
flank attack. 

We seemed to have tried two indirect or 
flank attacks. They are the individual teach- 
er approach and the multiple teacher or 
interdepartmental approach. 

The success of these approaches is still a 
matter of conjecture since they have not had 
sufficient experimentation to justify their 
being called successful by superior teachers. 

Let us not be conient until we have a 
functionally organized secondary school in 
which a definite responsibility will be given 
one department for the basic business edu- 
cation of every high school student. Until 
that time we may reorganize our curricular 
offerings so that one curriculum may have 
responsibility for the social-economic rela- 
tions for at least 50 per cent of the high 
school students. 

These are the frontal attacks on the prob- 
lem for the introduction of any new area of 
knowledge, experience, or activity into the 
existing high school. These direct and, in 
point of time, more remote approaches are 
the departmental approach and the curric- 
ular approach. 

To patch up an arrangement among teach- 
ers, to tinker with the present curriculums, 
and to continue the present organization of 
the high school is to admit that our present 
secondary instruction is correctly character- 
ized by those who say it is famous for its 
vigor and lack of supervision and definite 
aims. 

If business education is to be all things to 
all men, it fails. If business education cannot 
be given a fighting chance to function in the 
field of basic business education as a part of 
consumer education, then let us give our 
time, attention, and thought to attaining a 
higher level of vocational competency than 
we have done before. 
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Bill Fenton, the owner of a small grocery 
store, had waited patiently in line in the 
internal revenue office one morning during 
the last week of the income tax filing season. 
Finally, he reached the counter where he 
was to receive assistance in the preparation 
of his income tax return. 


The auditor at the counter learned that 
Mr. Fenton’s gross receipts (his records are 
kept on a cash receipts and disbursements 
basis) were $30,500. His beginning inventory 
was $2,000, his purchases were $27,000, and 
his ending inventory was $2,000. Mr. Fen- 
ton claimed loss due to spoilage of fruits and 
vegetables and also loss on bad debts (the 
business extended credit in some cases). 


The deputy collector informed the store 
owner that he was in error because he kept 
his books on a cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis, that he could not deduct the 
bad debts because the business books were 
on the cash basis, and that deduction for 
inventory spoilage is not allowable. The 
fact that all the figures were in round num- 
bers led the deputy collector to think) that 
either no records were being kept or, what 
were kept, were inadequate ones. 


Mr. Fenton was much perturbed and 
proceeded to tell the deputy collector that 
he did not know what he was talking about 
and that he would take his return elsewhere 
to be computed. The deputy collector 
smiled because he realized that any return 
submitted by Mr. Fenton would some day 
be audited and the errors on the return 
would result in an investigation of his store’s 
accounting. 

Is the above story unusual? No. It is, 
unfortunately, common. Any internal reve- 
nue deputy will tell you that the books of 
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Mr. Bachman presents some facts obtained 
from his research and personal experience. 


the average small business are inadequate, 
and many books that are kept are a mess. 
This statement does not apply to all small 
businesses, of course. 

The man who runs his own small store 
must serve as purchasing agent, salesclerk, 
display man, advertising man, and _ book- 
keeper. Because of his many duties, he does 
not have time to give proper attention to the 
records and ordinarily cannot hire a full- 
time bookkeeper. Errors result which mean 
additional tax and penalties, not to mention 
the time-consuming explanations involved. 

I have investigated the common book- 
keeping errors and the common misunder- 
standings of the small businessman. Ques- 
tionnaire research, as well as reports of 
internal revenue auditors and deputy col- 
lectors, was used. Questionnaires were sent 
to several typical small businessmen, such 
as gas station operators, drugstore owners, 
grocers, and hardware store proprietors 

INADEQUATE RECORDS. Twenty deputy col- 
lectors were questioned as to the most com: 
mon bookkeeping error of the small bus: 
ness; and the answer in all cases consisted 0 
“no records or inadequate records in a 
least 75 per cent of cases investigated.’ 
These deputy collectors also explain thal 
employment records are often missing il 
cases where the business has employees, tha 
rarely is an attempt made to set up a fix 
asset and depreciation schedule, that r 
ceipts and invoices are not kept in any order 
and that many items of both income ani 
expense are omitted in the records. 

SHRINKAGE OF INVENTORY. Many busines 
men believe that, in setting up a profit anf 
loss summary, loss of inventory due ! 
shrinkage or spoilage should be deducted : 
an operating expense. This applies especial 
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to owners of gas stations, fruit and vegetable 
stores, and drugstores. 

Obviously, inventory loss is reflected in a 
lower inventory figure which, in turn, re- 
duces the gross profit by the amount of 
shrinkage or spoilage. The error in question 
is quite common, and it is readily seen why 
it occurs. 

cASH BASIS. More than 85 per cent of the 
merchandising businesses operated on the 
cash receipts and disbursements basis; yet 
not one of them should be on this basis 
according to the internal revenue code. 

Section 29.41-2 of the internal revenue 
code reads in part: “... in any case in which 
it is necessary to use an inventory, no meth- 
od of accounting in regard to purchases and 
sales will correctly reflect income except an 
accrual method.” 

Why are so many small businesses operat- 
ed on the cash basis, and why are they per- 
mitted to continue on this basis? The cash 
basis appears to be easier, calling for fewer 
entries and fewer adjustments. This may 
explain the reason for its popularity. 

The reason that businesses are permitted 
to continue on this basis is that a change to 
the accrual basis would involve a tremendous 
amount of adjustment for years past and 
would be impossible in many cases. More- 
over, over a period of years, both methods 
will obtain the same total results. In addi- 
tion, permission of the commissioner of 
[internal revenue must be secured to change 
-s of@tom one basis to the other. 

DEDUCTION FOR BAD DEBT Loss. The profit 
and loss schedule on Form 1040 has provision 
for a deduction for bad debt loss. Many 
persons do not realize that this item is for 
use by businesses on the accrual basis only 
when the bad debt deduction is a business loss. 

If a sale is not recorded as such (gross 
receipts) until the cash is received (as is the 
ted ofgc2se on the cash basis), then the deduction 
in aor bad debts cannot be made. An example 
ated.” BS given below. Both businesses did $30,000 

vorth of business. In the case of the cash 
business where some credit was extended, 
629,800 was received in cash and the other 
6200 proved to be a bad debt loss. 
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In this example, had the cash business 
deducted the $200 for bad debts, the result 
would indicate $29,600 of receipts; and this 
would be an erroneous figure. 

Fifty-eight per cent of those small busi- 
nesses on the cash basis do deduct bad debts 
as an operating expense according to the 
questionnaires returned. 

EMPLOYMENT RECORDS. Employment rec- 
ords serve a double duty. They are a record 
of salary and wage expense and, conse- 
quently, are related to income tax. They are 
a record of hours worked in each payroll 
period and the basic pay rate; therefore, 
they are needed to comply with the various 
labor laws. 

Almost 30 per cent of those businesses 
responding to the questionnaire, that indi- 
cated they had persons in their employ, 
also answered that they have no payroll, 
social security, or withholding tax records. 
Thirty-one per cent who employ four or 
more employees indicated that they do not 
file the New York State unemployment 
insurance return. 

The New York State unemployment in- 
surance return must be filed when the em- 
ployer has employed four or more persons 
for at least fifteen days during any calendar 
year. Failure to comply with the law can 
result. in a 100 per cent penalty of amount 
owed. This is a heavy penalty, and yet a 
large percentage of small businesses do not 
file this return. 

INVENTORY ERRORS. Only 60.8 per cent of 
the businesses returning the questionnaire 
actually take a physical inventory. 

About 20 per cent estimate inventory, 
and 19 per cent use no inventory figure in 
setting a profit and loss statement. The 
latter group display purchases as the cost of 
goods sold during the fiscal period. 

OTHER ERRORS. ‘Three other common 
errors revealed in this study are: 

1. Failure to record personal withdrawal 
of goods from the business. 

2. Deduction of cost of new equipment 
in year of purchase instead of depreciation 
over a period of years. 

8. Failure to keep records for three years; 
that is, during the period in which the 
statute of limitations for income taxes runs. 

MEANING OF THIS STUDY TO BUSINESS TEACH- 
ers. There are certain significant facts to be 
derived from this and other studies of small 
business records. They are: 

1. The income tax return is the basis for 
small business bookeeping. 

2. Rarely does the small business have a 
full-time bookkeeper. 
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3. Ordinarily the small business does not 
have adequate records. 

4. The small store owner often keeps 
whatever records are kept, and, not being a 
trained bookkeeper in many cases, holds 
incorrect ideas about records and statements. 

These facts are important to the business 
teacher, especially to the bookkeeping teach- 
er. They are discussed below in the order 
presented above. 

INCOME TAX RETURN. My experience in the 
internal revenue bureau and in setting up 
books for small businesses convinces me that 
the income tax return is the beginning and 
the end of all records for most small busi- 
nesses. The only exception is in the case 
where a bank loan is sought; then, a balance 
sheet is prepared. In many cases the only 
reason for the proprietor’s keeping records 
of any kind is because the law so requires. 

How many of us introduce Form 1040 in 
our bookkeeping classes and associate the 
profit and loss schedule on this form with 
the statement of profit and loss as now 
taught in class? How many explain the 
importance of properly preparing and sub- 
mitting this return? How many explain 
Form W-1, Form W-2, Form W-3, Form W- 
4, the state income tax form, and the un- 
employment insurance forms? These forms 
must be prepared from the firm’s records, 
and instruction in them should be included 
in the bookkeeping class. 

FULL-TIME BOOKKEEPER. A small store 
ordinarily cannot afford the services of a 
full-time bookkeeper, but many small store 
owners would be glad to obtain the services 
of a person trained as both a capable clerk 
and bookkeeper. We have distributive edu- 
cation programs for training salesclerks, but 
we do not have a training program for the 
simplified bookkeeping used in the small 
store. 

The cost of living has risen greatly during 
the past few years, but teachers’ salaries 
have not been increased proportionately 
with the decreasing purchasing power of the 
dollar. In many communities the owners of 
small businesses would welcome our assist- 
ance on a part-time basis in setting up good 
simplified records for them and in supervis- 
ing the keeping of these records. Here is an 
opportunity to increase our income and also 
create good will toward our schools and 
especially toward the business department. 

ADEQUATE RECORDS. Let us familiarize our- 
selves with the bookkeeping methods com- 
monly employed in small businesses as well 
as in large businesses in our community. 

(Concluded on page 215) 
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Located in the heart of the large industrial 
area on the east side of the Mississippi 
River, seven miles from downtown St. 
Louis, Missouri, Granite City, Illinois, offers 
varied opportunities for beginning office 
workers. Some ‘workers commute to St. 
Louis daily, others find employment in 
offices of the steel mills and other manu- 
facturing establishments, while others work 
in the numerous offices to be found in a 
large urban community. 

Because of their locations, some offices 
are never seen by students until they begin 
work in them. Most of their knowlegde of 
office work is based on what they have 
observed in offices where they have gone to 
pay bills, what office workers—good and 
bad— have told them, and what they: have 
learned in the classroom or have seen in 
the movies. 

To visit places of business in the com- 
munity in order to learn from employers 
what they think beginning workers should 
know was a major project of the office 
practice class at the Granite City Com- 
munity High School in the spring semester 
of 1947. Many in the classes were without 
work experience, and none of them had 
ever visited an office to observe what was 
being done. 

In preparation for the project, a list of 
businesses, representative of the various 
offices in the community that employ be- 
ginning workers, was arranged in three 
groups: small offices where one or two per- 
sons assisted the employer; large offices, 
such as the steel mills where many office 
workers are employed; and large business 
organizations in St. Louis. 

The class was divided into committees 
of two, and each committee made plans to 
visit a small office in the community, then 
a large office. For the final visit three com- 
mittees joined together for a half-day holi- 
day to visit an office in St. Louis. There 
Were twenty-eight members in the class; 
each girl visited three offices, and the class 
reports covered visits to thirty-four dif- 
ferent offices. 



































































































_A schedule of visits was set up, and each 
girl made arrangements with the teacher 
of her last daily class to be excused on the 
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Wednesdays assigned for her visits. The 
plan was for two committees to visit offices 
each Wednesday afternoon, to give an oral 
report in class on Thursday, and to have 
written reports on file by the following 
Monday. 

The first duty of each committee was to 
secure permission from the business concern 
for the visit. This involved the writing of 
original letters, which, of necessity, was pre- 
ceded by a discussion of business letter 
writing; types of paper; cost of writing 
business letters; uses of self-addressed, 
stamped envelopes; and the effects of letters. 
After a rough draft of the letter had been 
approved by the instructor, one member of ’ 
the committee typed it on a school letter- 
head paper. The letter was then signed 
by the committee, and, together with a 
self-addressed envelope, it was mailed. 

After a few days, replies came to the 
and each committee was much 
interested in its own mail. After the letiers 
had been read, they were clipped to the 
carbon of the original letter. 

Before any visits were made, there was 
a class discussion of the purposes of making 
the visits, and the class decided what it 
wanted to know. Their discussions covered 
business ethics, manners, grooming, being 
tactful, and things to do and not to do. 
The outcome was a list of questions to use 
as a guide, though it was generally agreed 
that it would not always be possible to 
follow the questions. 

As a lead for their interviews, the girls 
chose to begin with the statement, “Some 
employers say that personality traits are 
more important in beginners than skill. 
Which do you think is the more important?” 
From this they planned to lead into a dis- 
cussion of skills that the employer thought 
important, what the employer thought a 
beginner could do to increase her value to 
a business, how long an employer thought 
it would take a beginner to earn her initial 
salary, why an employer would discharge 
an employee, what machines an employer 
thought a beginning worker should be able 
to operate, what taboos in dress or habit 
an employer has, and what specific advice 
the employer gives to beginners. 
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On the day of the interview, each com- 
mittee was briefed in its plan of procedure. 
If the place to be visited had a receptionist, 
they were told what to do. Those visiting 
the large offices were instructed how to 
find the office, particularly if it were located 
in one of the large industrial concerns. 
When the first visits were made, some ques- 
tions were forgotten in the excitement of 
making the visit, but with succeeding visits, 
the girls gained poise and confidence in 
themselves and gave more complete reports. 

The students were sent in small com- 
mittees without the assistance of a teacher 
so that they might learn to meet strangers 
and talk with them and to give them ex- 
perience in talking with employers in 
situations other than that of applying for 
jobs. Had the teacher accompanied them, 
the students would have been, in all proba- 
bility, listening to a discussion between 
the employer and the teacher. By going 
in small committees, each girl had to bear 
her share of the responsibility of making 
the interview a success and of making the 
report to her classmates. 

People in business were most hospitable 
to the girls. Busy men and women gladly 
talked with them and showed them through 
their offices. 
copies of rating sheets and suggestions for 
the girls. In places where technical office 
equipment was in use, its purpose and opera- 
tion were explained to the committee. The 
visits were so planned that each girl had an 
opportunity to see office equipment other 
than that used at the school. 

Following the class reports, one of the 
committee met with the teacher who dic- 
tated a letter to the place of business thanking 
the employer for talking with the committee. 
This was typed on school letterhead paper 
and given to the instructor for signature; 
the carbon was clipped with the other 
letters and reports of the visit so that a com- 
plete record was on file. 

The following is a complete file of one visit: 

On February 27, Betty and Martha sent 
the following letter to the attention of 
a , who is office manager of a local 
office: 

The office practice class of the Community High School 
is making a series of visits to the various business offices 


in this vicinity. We would like to know what you think 
beginning workers should know. 


We, as a committee of two, would like to visit your office 
on Apri 2 at 2:45 P.M., if this time is convenient for you. 
If not, we shall be glad to come any time at your con- 
rentence. 


A self-addressed, stamped envelope is enclosed for 
your reply. 
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Some businessmen prepared - 


On March 10, the following reply was 
received : 
Dear Betty Jean and Martha: happ 
We shall be pleased to have you visit our office and shall | matic 
be glad indeed to show you the equipment we have and how T) 
it 1s operated. You, of course, realize that we are a small pictu 
plant office, our home office being located at . . ., 0 you | qoeur 
will not find as large a force or as much equipment here as | i wo 
you would in a larger office. | you l 
Now, about the date and time. You suggest April 2 
at 2:45 P.M. The time is just fine. However, we would (Q) 
have more time and would probably make your visit more the | 
profitable if you made it later in the month. During the 
Sirst week or ten days of each month we are exrtemely busy tor 
on reports covering the previous month’s business. This TI 
explains the delay in answering your letter of February 27. | girls 
We would like to suggest that you make your visit on | the cl 
Wednesday, April 9—one week later. If this’ date will | many 
not work in with your school schedule, any time after that | telling 
date will be satisfactory, or even during the last half of class | 














March will be all right. | all im 
Please tell us when you decide on a definite date. told th 
Ag 


The committee then wrote the following} ,, 
reply to the office manager: 

Thank you so much for your letter of March 12 askii.g 
that we change the date of our visit to your office from Apri 
2 to April 9. We shall be very glad to make this change 
and if it is convenient for you, we shall be at your office ov 
April 9 at 2:45 P.M. as suggested. 


After the oral report to the class, th 
committe filed the following réport: 

On Wednesday, April 9, 1947, we visited the office c 
.. «Company. Mrs... . is in charge of the office, and sh 
talked to us about the essential qualifications a girl shoul: 
have to work in an office. 


The most important thing a beginner should know ° 


r 8 















spelling, penmanship, and punctutaion. Neatness 14 sith 1 
work was also stressed. Skill and personal qualities ar hook 
both important. A girl should develop skills that will hefp,, , 
her in her work. To be a successful worker, a girl shoug "9 * 
get along with others, have initiative in her work, and Bi The 
loyal to her company. — . 
Duties performed by workers in their office were } lhe >> 
handle the mail, check purchasing orders, take inventory,) aa 
check shipments, file, and handle the payroll. Mrs... . he fh : 
said they had places for beginners, but at the present time with fi 
there were no openings. Ne hea 
The machines operated in their office were the type - Afi 
writer, Mimeograph, Dictaphone, calculators, photo-copy, Vises 
and Addressograph. The machines in their office are milk ‘ 
taught on the job; a beginner needs to know only how to botiled 
operate the ty pewriter. mene 
She said that her advice to beginners who want '0) and yy, 
advance is to have initiative, work to capacity, ask questio+s 
about the work, and try to learn the work of the pers™ "jy, 
ahead of them. Mrs... . believes that it takes from si A al 
months to one year for a girl to earn her salary. an 
She does not object to girls wearing anlclets and saddl§©O™D: 
shoes, and they may chew gum. Lill 
She also told us that it was important to check all th office on 
work that is done. Be accurate 1n all your worl:; do n@receptic 
try to break records in speed. It is better to type slowly anf He told 
have the work correct than it is to do a fast job and have @was gla 
incorrect. us wha 
She emphasized these things: Try to understand yom = Mr 
work; find out how things are done. If you know ani§and jj; 
understand your work, it will be interesting. Do you would ¢ 
own work and a little more. Do the work the way yougmtrody 
employer wants it done, not your way. 
Januar 
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Never use abbreviations in any of your work; spell out 
words in full. Keep your mouth shut and your eyes and 
ears open. Do not talk about the people with whom you 
work or the people for whom you work. Never tell what 
happens at the office outside of the office, Know mathe- 
hall | matics; figures are important in business offices. 


how The letters that your company sends out represent a 
nall | picture of that company. The letters should be neat and 
you | accurate. Be proud of your work. Be pleasant and willing 
€as| to work. Be friendly with the people whom you meet. If 
| you like your work, you will be glad to do it. 

il 2 

ld, One member of the committee then took 
nore | the following letter dictated by the instruc- 


tes tor and transcribed it on school paper: 


Thais Thanks so much for talking with our office practice 
}27.| girls who called at your office last week. Their report to 
t on | the class was very interesting, and though you told them 
will | many of the things that we have told them in school, your 
that | telling them carried more weight. Committees from the 
If of | class have visited numerous offices in town, and they are 
| all impressed with what successful people in business have 
told them. 

P Again, may I say thank you for your co-operation in 
‘IN | our school project. 















The following is a copy of a report that 
vas made after the first committee had 
isited an office: 


On Wednesday, February 26, 1947, Viola and myself 
isited the. . . Dairy. We entered the office and introduced 
urselves to Miss... She took us into her office which was 
ery small. There were no chairs on which we could sit, 
0 we had to stand. We asked her at what speed most 
sinessmen dictated. She said that she could not help us 
ause she never had to take shorthand. We asked her 
what she thought was most important, personal traits or 
skill. She stressed personal traits. She said you must be 
Vlean, dress nicely, and be courteous. Miss ... has been 


88 1") with the dairy for ten years. Her job is taking care of the 
I hed books. They have to record how much milk the farmers 
al bring in and how much it weighs. 


There were only two machines 1n the office. The one that 
| Liss . . . operates is similar to an adding machine except 
: hat it can also subtract. It has numbers from 0 through 9. 
“The other machine was a comptometer; the girl who 
operates it learned this skill at a special school. They had 
no typewriter in this office; since most of the work dealt 
with figures, they had no use for one. Letters were answered 
longhand. 


After we had seen what office equipment they had, 
Miss . . . took us through the dairy and showed us how the 
milk and cream were separarated and how the milk was 
bottled and put in the refrigerator. We also saw the boiler 
room and some other equipment. That, too, was interesting 


ne land worth while. We both enjoyed our visit very much. 
estio1§ 
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pers The following is a report of a visit to a 
om siq | . . ° 

ocal office of a nationally known insurance 
saddl§ COMpany : 

Lillian and I went to visit the . . . Insurance Company 
all thoffice on April 9. After we had introduced ourselves to the 
do n@§receptionist, we were shown into Mr... .’s private office. 
ly anf He told us to take off our coats and be seated. He said he 
have @was ylad to have us visit his office and hoped he could tell 


us what we wanted to know. 
(you Mr... . told us that on the day before. he, his cashier, 
w anand his assistant had typed out a list of things that he 
yous would discuss with us. He called the two women in and 
ye you troduced them. 
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Mr... . said we would first discuss what we wanted to 
know, and then we would discuss what he had prepared for 
us. We began asking questions. To nearly every question 
we asked, Mr... . said we would discuss itlater on. Finally, 
we had asiced all our questions and still had not found out 
anything. Mr. ... said we would discuss what he had 
prepared. He had Mrs. .. ., his assistant, pass pieces of 
paper to each of us; it was a list of responsibilities and 
rights of a secretary. 

Being on time was first on the list of responsibilities. 
Mrs. ... particularly stressed this point. Each girl has 
her duty, and all her work ties in with the other girls in the 
office. Her work has to be done, and therefore, she must 
be there on time. 

Whatever you wear must be neat. Don’t come to the 
office with your hair uncombed and your placket open. 
Your clothes must be suited to the office. Do not wear some- 
thing you would wear to church or to the Chase Hotel. In 
fact, wear something that is not noticing at all. Of course, 
this does not mean to wear rags. Your dress or suit 
need not be expensive, just as long as it is in good taste and 
is neat. If a girl wears something that is too flashy, she 
knows that it is wrong without anyone's telling her, and 
she can usually feel the eyes of all the office workers and 
visitors upon her. The employer does not want his em- 
ployees to spend all their salary for clothes. If you wear 
something expensive, visitors may wonder what kind of 
salaries the company pays. 

When you begin a job, you should learn the work as- 
signed. You have a special duty to perform, and there is 
not a lot of new things to get accustomed to doing each day. 
When you start on a job, there are two ways to work— 
your way and the way your employer wants you to work. 
Ask questions and accept helful suggestions. Asking 
questions does not show your ignorance. If you are 
especially bright and know all the answers, fine; but if 
you are in doubt, do not just take a chance. You will not 
know any more the next day when you have the same 
kind of thing to do. Ask questions and the extra knowledge 
will stick with you forever. If you do not ask questions, 
it will take you twice as long to learn your work. 

One of the bad things about beginners is that most of 
them do not know how to take suggestions from their 
employer. Most girls will sulk if the employer tells them 
how to do something. Don’t be like that. It is the em- 
ployer’s work, and he knows how he wants it done; 
therefore, let him instruct you. A bit of friendly criticism 
never hurt anyone. Mr... . said he knows a large number 
of businessmen and none of them like tears, so do not go 
off and cry if the employer males a few comments about 
your work, Mr. ... also said there is a fine line between 
success and failure. It is the employer's duty to instruct, 
and it is your duty to receive this instruction in the best 
way. 

Since all the work in the office ties together, you should 
get your part of the work done accurately and on time. 
Never leave your worl: to do the next day because there will 
be plenty of work then without trying to catch up on the 
work that should have been done the day before. The 
company can not afford to pay you if you do not get your 
work out on time; but at the same time your work must 
be accurate. 

When you have problems with a coworker, talk it over 
with another worker or your employer; he may be able to 
help you. If there is someone sick at home, an alert em- 
ployer will tell you how sorry he is and that, if necessary, 
you may have a leave of absence. Of course, all employers 
are not on the alert and may have to be told that your 
thoughts are with your folks at home and that you would 
like to be granted a few days leave of absence. 

If you dread going to work: in the morning,. you cannot 
do your work well and had better get the want-ad section of 
the paper and look for a job that you will like. You can 
not do the right kind of work for your employer if it is a 
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job that you dread starting un the morning. Also, if you 
can not go out and say something good about your em- 
ployer, shut up! 

Everyone in the office helps the others with their work. 
At this office they have coffee brought in two times a day; 
it helps keep up the morale in the office. There is unity 
of purpose in every business. Do your work well and be 
friendly. Your employer is not an “old meanie” looking 
out just for himself. If you do your work well and follow 
his cnstructions, he will be the nicest employer that anyone 
could want. 

Everyone has rights as well as responsibilities. Al- 
though there are not so many rights as responsibilities, 
they weigh just about the same. A business can not get 
along without both. You have a right to be treated respect- 
fully by your employer. Of course, you will not stand out 
above the others in the office, but you should be treated with 
the same respect. 


Your employer should be considerate. If you, or one 
of your family, is ill, he should show his decency and let 
you off for a few days. He should be considerate in other 
things, too. 

You are expected to do good work. To do this, the em- 
ployer must give instructions. He cannot expect a new 
worker to come in and do a perfect job the first day, but if 
he gives her proper instructions, she will soon be a good 
worker. 

Promotion comes to you if you deserve it. If you have 
had a job for three years and are still getting a beginner's 
salary, it is not the employer's fault. He has a rating 
chart, and he rates you either poor, average, or excellent. 
You will get your raise in salary if you deserve it. 


If you have an idea that would work better in the office 
than the present procedure, do not be afraid to tell your 
employer about it. If he is an alert employer, he is always 
willing to accept helpful suggestions and will not dis- 
charge you for the idea if he does not like it. At the... 
Insurance Company office, they accept helpful suggestions 
and publish a little pamphlet regularly which has the 
names of those who have offered the suggestions. They 
believe in giving rewards, and you might even get a raise 
in salary. So do not keep your ideas to yourself. 

After Mr... . and his assistant had finished explain- 
ing the rights and responsibilities of a secretary, we thought 
our visit was just about over, but Mr... . said he thought 
we might be interested in how they rate workers for their 
increases in salaries. Following is the list that he dictated 
to us: 

1. Accuracy and thoroughness: (a) very accurate and 

thorough, (b) few errors, (c) careless. 

2. Neatness of work: (a) very neat and easily reviewed, 
(b) legible, (c) untidy. 

8. Promptness and rapidity: (a) very fast, (b) prompt, 
(c) slow. 

4. Interest and initiative: (a) keenly interested and 
needs little encouragement, (b) interested but needs 
little direction, (c) uninterested. 

§. Co-operation: (a) willing, (b) willing to help but 
needs little direction, (c) unwilling to help. 

6. Attitude toward public: (a) helpful and co-operative, 
(b) responsible, but somewhat helpful, (c) indiffer- 
ent or slow. 

7. Attitude toward agency staff: (a) helpful and co- 
operative, (b) respectful but not co-operative, (c) in- 
different and unco-operative. 

8. Attitude toward associates: (a) friendly and cordial, 
(b) aloof but not unfriendly, (c) unfriendly. 

9. Ability to learn: (a) very quick to grasp essentials, 
(b) receives instructions normally, (c) needs repeated 
instructions. 


10. Ability to concentrate: (a) works well under ali 


conditions, (b) works well under normal conditions, 
(c) easily distracted. 
11. Ability to direct work of others: (a) obtains mazi- 
mum effectiveness, (b) secures limited co-operation, 
(c) incapable. 

These reports are representative of that 
done by each committee. When all reports 
had been completed, one class period was 
spent in summarizing the results. Each 
committee took its file of reports and an- 
swered the questions that had been used 
as guide for the interview; the results were 
then tabulated. Since numerous business 
people had expressed an interest in the out- 
come of the project, the following summary 
was mimeographed and sent to each of 
the offices that had been visited. The local 
paper printed the summary in its entirety 
under the caption, “Local Survey Reveals 
Office Worker ‘Musts.’” As part of the school 
project displayed at the Illinois State fair, 
pictures were taken of members of the class, 
and these were mounted around a copy of 
the summary. 


The summary follows: 


WHAT EMPLOYERS THINK BEGINNING 
WORKERS SHOULD KNOW 


During the spring semester of 1947, 
members of the office practice class of 
the Community High School divided in 
committees of two for the purpose of visit- 
ing offices in the community and talking 
with employers about what they think 
beginning workers should know. Twenty- 
eight offices were visited in Granite City, 
and employers and their assistants gracious- 
ly gave their time to talk with the girls, 
and, in many instances, conducted them 
through their places of business to show 
them office equipment that is learned 
on the job and is not a part of the usual 
school equipment. The committees then 
made oral reports to the class and filed 
written reports for future reference. Follow- 
ing the visits to local offices, the class 
formed into six committees, and each 
group visited a large office in St. Louis. 

The girls gained immeasurably from 
these visits for they have seen offices in 
operation and have learned from employers 
what they expect of beginners. 

The following are composite answers to 
the questions that the girls used as guides 
for their interviews: 

Some employers say that personality 
Which 


Question: 
traits are more important in beginners than skill. 
do you think is the more important? 


Answer: The response that personality traits are 
equally important with skill had a four to one response. 
More employers said that personality traits were mort 
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important than skill than said that personality traits were 
ess important than skill. 


ms, 


zi-§ Question: What personality traits are most impor- 

on, Pant? 
Answer: Ability to get along with others leads the 

rat ist. Loyalty to one’s employer—minding one’s business 

ts pnd not gossiping about office procedure—was second. 
TUS Dither traits that were listed as important were: ability to 
aS Frect people, cheerfulness, courtesy, promptness, accuracy, 
ich Ipeatness, initiative, attentive listening, concentration, 
1n- Qollowing directions, pride in one’s work, poise, humor, 
sod plertness, punctuality, thoroughness, self-confidence, self- 
om * trol, co-o perativeness, pleasant voice qualities, depend- 
CTC Bhility, and not being easily bluffed. , 

€SS1 Question: What skills are most important? 
ut-] Answer: Typing, shorthand, using the Mimeograph, 
ary 


yelling, punctuation, grammar, filing, use of the adding 
of hrachine, use of the telephone, accuracy with figures, 
ca] penmanship, use of transcribing machine, filling in 
rms, proofreading, use of the comptometer, use of IBM 
nachines, bookkeeping, and simple record keeping. 


Question: What can a beginner do to increase her 
alue to a business and to advance in a position? 


Answer: Do work beyond that expected; do work well 
nd on time; do things without being told; getting along 
pith people; interest in work; asking intelligent questions; 
zing honest, loyal, neat, and accurate; learning all you 
an about the business; following directions; being prompt; 
owing initiative; and being alert. 

Question: How long does it take a beginner to earn 
er initial salary? 

Answer: Two said that she earns her salary from the 
947, frst day. Others varied from a few days to a year. Most 
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. of them said the time would be from one month to six 
' . Bonths and that it varied with the nature of the job and the 
| in Writude and the ability of the worker. 

isit- Question: Why would you discharge a girl? 

on Answer: Dishonesty, habitual tardiness, and dis- 
ink 


yalty were the principal reasons. Other reasons given 
nty- ere: laziness, failure to do duties, being too slow, doing 


Yity, erior work, misbehavior, lack of interest, repeated 
wk, ors, poor- spelling, inefficiency, incompetency, and 
. 3 ppsenteersm. 
3!T'S5§ Question: What machines should a beginner be able 
hem § operate? 
show | Answer: Typewriter, Mimeograph, calculator, 


rned Bling and bookkeeping machines, transcription machines, 

isual Pultigraph, Multilith, _Addressograph, check writer, 

th n k protector, photostatic machine, Vari-Typer, electric 
- pewriter, automatic typewriter, IBM equipment, 
filed anking machines, and postage savers. 

ym” Question: What machines are learned on the job? 

class 


Answer: Most said that all machines except the type- 
each riter were learned on the job. Machines named were: 
uis. Prking equipment, bookkeeping machines, Mimeograph, 
from wculators, Addressograph, payroll machine, transcrip- 

. pon machines, IBM equipment, adding machines, ditto, 
eS 10 Kectric typewriter, and blueprint machine. 
OYCTSE Question: Do you have any taboos on dress or habits? 


Answer: In the larger offices, workers were expected 
rs tO} dress neatly in tailored clothing, particularly in positions 
uides Phere they have to meet people. Some of the smaller offices 

d larger offices where workers did not have io meet the 

_ polic were not particular about the dress of workers as 

nality fing as they were neat and clean. In these places where an 

Which Br of informality was maintained, workers could wear 

bklets and go without hose. About one third of those 

its arewked had a taboo on chewing gum. Most of the others 

| ponst.erd that chewing gum was permissable if it were done in 
b moreM unobtrusive manner. 
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- most stationery stores. 


Question: 
beginners? 


Answer: Have confidence in yourself; be alert; take 
an interest in your job; be prompt; be neat in appearance 
and in your work; learn your job; accept helpful sug- 
gestions as such and not as a personal affront; do your 
work well; ask intelligent questions; be loyal to your 
employer; be honest; be cheerful; use the telephone courte- 
ously; know your shorthand, typing, letter placement, and 
how to change the ribbon on the typewriter; know punctu- 
ation and grammar; be well groomed; acquire a wide 
vocabulary; be willing; do your work as your employer 
wants it done; keep your mouth shut and your eyes open; 
never trust to memory, write it down; keep social life 
separate from business; follow directions; think; get along 
well with others; be attentive; learn the routine of your 
job; know how to spell; go alone to apply for a job; do not 
overestimate yourself in an interview; and find a job that 
you like and stick to it. 

Question: What are the most important things that 
you (the girls in the office practice class) have learned or 
observed in your visits to offices? 

Answer: “ Accuracy, speed, and ability to get along 
with people were the most important things.” ** Personality 
traits are just as important as skills.”’ ‘Spelling, punctu- 
ation, and grammar are important.” “A secretary will 
be allowed her rights if she responds to her responsibilities.” 
“* Regardless of how small a job is, it is just as important 
as a larger one.” “No matter what it is, write it down.” 
“Employers expect neatness and accuracy more than 
speed.” “They expect you to be courteous at all times.” 
“Employers have a certain amount of patience.” “I did 
not realize that filing was so important.” “ Bosses watch 
the girls closely for neatness and accuracy.” “Be neat, 
courteous, and concise in your work.” 


What specific advice would you give to 








Bookkeeping Errors of Small Business 
(Continued from page 210) 


Then let us learn something about the many 
account books on the market designed 
especially for the small business. These 
columnar cash books can be obtained in 
If properly used, 
they are sufficient for keeping a complete 
record of the income and the operating ex- 
penses of the business. Simplified record 
forms for inventory, payroll, fixed assets, 
and depreciation are also available. 

SMALL STORE OWNER KEEPS RECORDS. The 
errors made by the small store owner in keep- 
ing records have been previously described. 
The question is, ““What can be done about 
this situation?” 

In the Syracuse adult program is included 
a course, Bookkeeping for Small Store Own- 
ers, in which simplified records are taught 
and the various tax regulations are explain- 
ed. In those systems where there is an adult 
education program in operation, such a 
course might well be introduced. 

The business owners who attended this 
class expressed a preference to have a capable 
person do their bookkeeping on a part-time 
basis. Here is further proof that an excellent 
opportunity is open to the business teacher 
for part-time work in his community. 
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Special techniques are used to build speed with control. These skills on short 
writings are immediately transferred to sustained writings and production 
problems. 


Throughout the entire book there is constant emphasis on proper stroking, proper 
manipulation of the machine, proper reading of copy, proper posture, proper 
position of the hands and arms, and relaxation. There is also periodic emphasis 
on error analyisis, corrective practice, punctuation, capitalization, arrangement, 
and all the other fine details that are essential in developing a complete typing 
skill. 


Spécial techniques make it easy for teachers to handle different abilities in each 
class by working for new goals on individual levels. 
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20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is now used in more schools than 
all competing books combined. The popular features of previous 
editions have been retained and improved; new features that have 
already been tried and tested have been added. Nothing old has been 
dropped just because it is old, and nothing new has been added just 
because it is new. New procedures have been introduced only when 
they have been proved to be definitely superior. 


The early lessons have been simplified. The student makes more 
rapid progress. The student starts typing more rapidly on the more 
frequently used words, and he types complete sentences in the second 
lesson. 


The entire book is rich in practical applications, and it is carefully 


planned to build speed and accuracy. An examination of this new 
edition will show why it has already been adopted by hundreds of 
schools. 
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Perverted Ideas of Education 


by 


Ray E. Barrickman 
Strayer College 
Washington, D. C. 


While the world fights to retain the dimple 
in the cheek of the Goddess of Liberty, many 
self-appointed saviors have arisen to attack 
all forms of government and social education. 

Likewise in the field of business education 
there seem to have arisen periodically many 
educational Don Quixotes who contend that 
our modern educational program must be 
“‘purged”’ to some extent to meet a changing 
world. 

Sometimes these critics attack dragons 
and sometimes they are content to charge 
“windmills.” 

A number of “windmills” have recently 
been set up by well-meaning and misinform- 
ed Don Quixotes, who contend: that for a 
greater social improvement we should give 
a more practical education to our modern 
youth, that instead of too much theory we 
should be taught to work with our hands, 
and that schools should have a new program 
set up to teach students to grapple with the 
world conditions that they find about them. 

At first glance this thought might seem to 
be one in the right direction; but on the other 
hand, it remains true that in order to discuss 
our modern society and its improvement, 
we must first inquire into the nature of 
society and the abiding characteristics of the 
ones who compose society. 

In order to talk about the success or failure 
of any group pattern, we must first have 
established notions as to what a good group 
pattern would consist. Without these no- 
tions. it would be hard to evaluate society. 

With this in mind, business schools as 
well as all others must continue to teach 
history and sociology, together with the 
disciplines needed to understand these fields. 
A student cannot criticize or work in some- 
thing that he does not understand. 

For the purpose of making any student an 
improver of society, we must first endow him 
with the mental weapons needed to attack or 
defend society. It is an old saying but a true 
one that “before we can act straight we must 
first think straight.” 

In order to discuss improvement, one must 
know the facts. A person cannot comment 
with saneness upon the economic situation 
in Egypt until he knows the facts about the 
situation. He must possess some knowledge 
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of what brought about the condition. The 
extent to which the people of any country 
are conscious of truth and justice determines 
the degree of civilization and society in that 
country. 

Many school people are now contending 
that the way to comprehend the problems of 
the world is to work in the world of reality. 
To master the knowledge of making steel is 
to work in the steel industry. In regard to 
social improvement we cannot understand 
the environment by looking at it. It presents 
to us a field full of incomprehensive matter. 
We may shovel these facts, little by little, 
into our storehouse of information; we may 
become a work slave to group items of knowl- 
edge; but this may only lead to the piling up 
of facts, and understanding will escape us 
still. Mankind cannot thrive on a vision of ff 
an age yet tocome. Our problems are pres- | 
ent in their nature. There cannot be an 
adequate understanding of the present until 
we dig into the philosophy of the past. If a 
man wins a victory upon the field of thought 
and shows us wherein we have been too 
superficial in our present-day policies, he is 
usually branded as a person who lives in an 
idealistic world. 

Critics often forget that the ideals of the 
past have become the realities of today. The 
idealist is often shoved into the background 
by the old phrase, “It sounds good in theory 
but it will not work in practice.” 

If we take a bird’s-eye view of the world 
today, we might wonder at the meaning of 
the word “practical.” Especially is this true 
when we gaze around over the world and 
still find that modern youth is being baptized 
in the blood of combat. Certainly the de- 
struction of life and resource is not practical. 

If we should for the moment dismiss 
socialism, economic chaos, and all that it 
stands for from our mind, we can still truth- 
fully say that all is not well with the world. 
Different problems would face us still. 

We must, therefore, teach our students of 
the present a knowledge of the past in order 
for them to travel on the path of reason and 
understanding. 

In the light of this, we can truthfully say 
that the most theoretical education is in the 
long run the most practical. 
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IMER 


for TYPING TESTS 
for SHORTHAND TESTS 


(New supply now available) 


(214 inch dial) 


GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal -bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 


listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 


"A= 


POSTPAID 


if cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 

MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 
students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 
point, and follow the procedure above. 
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Distributed by 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


634 Broadway 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


345 Broadway 
New York 13, N. Y. 


530 South Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


536 Mission St. 
San Francisco 5, California 
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News 


CLASSROOM AND PROFESSIONAL 








“Puh-Kow” Fenton 


At the twenty-first annual convention: of 
the Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
on October 31 and November 1, E. O. Fen- 
ton, president, American Institute of Busi- 
ness, Des Moines, Iowa, and founder of the 
Mid-Western Business Schools Association, 
was initiated into the Otoe Indian tribe with 
the name of “Puh-Kow” meaning “The 
Wise One.” This honor was conferred on 
Mr. Fenton for outstanding achievement in 
the field of business education. Presenting 
the headdress of the tribe in the picture 
below is Chief Joseph Shunatona of Tulsa. 











Dr. Price Goes to U. of Minnesota 








Effective January 1 
Dr. Ray G. Price re- 
signed his position as 
professor of business edu- 
cation at Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to accept an appoint- 
ment as associate pro- 
fessor of education at 
the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. In his new 
position Dr. Price will 
have charge of business Ray G. Price 
teacher training. 

Dr. Price obtained his B.S. degree from 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana; his M.S. degree from the 
School of Business, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois; and his Ph.D. from 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 

Before going to the University of Cincin- 
nati in 1936, Dr. Price taught in high schools 
at Sullivan and Gary, Indiana. He also 
taught at Indiana State Teachers College. 

Dr. Price has been active in many pro- 
fessional groups. He is at present treasurer 
of the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion and vice-president of the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions. 

Warren Meyer, formerly state director of 
distributive education in Kansas, is assistant 
professor of education in charge of teacher 
training in the field of distributive education 
in the College of Education, University of 
Minnesota. 


Leith Succeeds Price 


Harold R. Leith will succeed Dr. Price in 
charge of business education at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. Mr. Leith is a graduate 
of Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana; taught at Horace Mann 
School, Gary, Indiana; and obtained his Mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Cincinnatt. 
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Pi Omega Pi Meeting in Los Angeles 


Alpha Tau chapter of Pi Omega Pi at 
the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California, recently held its 
first open meeting of the year at the home 
of the sponsors, Dr. and Mrs. E. G. Black- 
stone. The gathering of approximately 
sixty members and guests was addressed by 
E. M. Keithley, department of business 





education, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California, who spoke on “Com- 
mercial Associations.” 


It is believed that Alpha Tau is the only 


i chapter of Pi Omega Pi having as many as 





four subchapters. 
































N.A.B.T.T.I. Meeting 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions will meet at 
the Hotel Claridge in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on Friday and Saturday, February 
20 and 21, 1948. At a meeting of the board 
in Columbus, Ohio, on November 8, plans 
were laid for two sessions on Friday, with 
the discussion growing out of the program 
on basic business education of the 1947 
meeting. This year specific teaching ma- 
terials and procedures for use in the senior 
high school will be presented, and attention 
will also be given to the problem of preparing 
teachers to teach those materials. 

The Saturday morning session will be 
devoted to a presentation and discussion of 
the project in which it is hoped the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals 
will co-operate with the N.A.B.T.T.L; 
namely, actually trying out in selected 
secondary schools the guiding principles for 
secondary business education as set forth in 
Bulletin No. 26. 

There will be a group luncheon with a 




















general speaker on Friday. The annual 
ce et ie a Pedi teeta ai business meeting, immediately following the 
‘rom Haas, vice-president; Mrs. E. G. Blackstone, sponsor; Saturday morning session, will close the 
‘erre William McKenna, president. convention. 
thef —— 
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on Edgewood School in New Home 
icit-f In the spring of 1947, the Edgewood women. ‘The school moved into its new 
1001s Secretarial School, Providence, Rhode building at Barrington, Rhode Island, in 
alsof Island, was dissolved and a new nonstock, September. At the present time its enroll- 
lege nonprofit organization, namely, the Edge-’ ment is approximately 225, including stu- 
pro-f wood School, was organized. The new dents in the boarding department. The new 
sure! corporation is governed by a board of facilities include approximately fifteen acres 
ocla-f trustees of seven people, who are well-known of ground and several buildings. Clark F. 
ionalf local business and professional men and Murdough is president of the school. 
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Third Edition— By J. H. Dodd 


When you examine APPLIED ECONOMICS you will 
readily understand why it has rapidly become one of 
l the most popular books ever published on this subject. 
|\ppute You will also be surprised at the great amount of infor- 
F eqyoulcs mation that is presented in a nontechnical manner. The 
author has succeeded in presenting the principles of 





economics in a layman's language with a minimum 








amount of technical discussion. This is the kind of book Mi 
that will make economics take ‘its rightful place in the The 
curriculum. lack 
APPLIED ECONOMICS is available with a workbook, nol: 
a series of tests, and a teachers’ manual. ~~ 
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A. Parker Liles was 
recently appointed sup- 
ervisor of business edu- 
cation for the Atlanta, 
Georgia, Public Schools. 
This appointment closely 
followed a complete cur- 
riculum reorganization 
made effective Septem- 
ber 1 by which seven co- 
educational five-year 
high schools were created 
to replace the previous 
plan consisting of Com- 
mercial High School, 
Boys High School, Tech- 
nological High School, 
and Girls High School. Mr. Liles also directs 
the business education program in the new 
Smith-Hughes Vocational School, Atlanta, 
and in the colored high schools. 

Mr. Liles has taught business subjects in 
Commercial High School, Atlanta, for the 
past eighteen years. He has also served as 
head of the business department at Central 
Night High School, Atlanta, for a number 





A. Parker Liles 


Liles is Supervisor in Atlanta 


of years. In addition, he has taught graduate 
and undergraduate courses in business edu- 
cation at the University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, for the past six summers. 
His varied experience also includes the di- 
rection of the war-ordnance training pro- 
gram for stenographers and clerical workers 
in Atlanta in 1942. 

A graduate of Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and also Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, Bowling Green, Kentucky, Mr. Liles 
received his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and has completed all 
work for his Doctor’s degree at that insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Liles has been active in the Atlanta 
chapter of the National Office Management 
Association for a number of years and is at 
present associate director of the education 
committee. At the convention of the South- 
ern Business Education Association, held 
during the Thanksgiving holidays at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, he was appointed editor of 
Modern Business Education, the official 
magazine of S.B.E.A. 








Miss Gallagher's Thirty-fifth Anniversary 














Mary M. Gallagher 


Roy W. Harris 





The thirty-fifth anniversary of the associ- 
ation of Mary M. Gallagher with the Gal- 
lagher School of Business, Kankakee, IIli- 
hois, Was commemorated on Saturday 
evening, October 25, by a dinner program at 
the Hotel Kankakee. Roy H. Harris, presi- 
dent of the school, was chairman of the meet- 
ing. Speakers included the Honorable A. F. 
Hattenburg, mayor of Kankakee; other 
prominent business and professional leaders 


of Kankakee; W. D. Wigent, Gregg Publish- 
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Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois; and Clem 
Boling, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. At the conclusion 
of the program, the title of president emeri- 
tus was conferred on Miss Gallagher by Mr. 
Harris. 

Previous to coming to Kankakee, Miss 
Gallagher had been supervisor and manager 
of three of the Brown’s Business Colleges in 
St. Louis, Missouri. She received her busi- 
ness training at Brown’s Business College, 
Peoria, Illinois, and upon finishing her 
teacher-training course there, she taught at 
Brown’s Business Colleges in Peoria, Rock- 
ford, and Galesburg before going to St. 
Louis in 1909. 

Mr. Harris, the new president of the 
school, is a graduate of the Central Business 
College, Indianapolis, Indiana. He holds 
an A.B. degree from Franklin College, 
Franklin, Indiana, and an M.A. degree from 
the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.. For six years he was director of the 
Salmon P. Chase College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For four years he was personnel manager of 
the Cincinnati unit of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company. 
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Many teachers are anxious to learn where 


they can rent some of the latest films for 
business education. Coronet Instructional 
Films now has the following films available: 


“Bookkeeping and You” 

“The Secretary’s Day” 

“The Secretary Takes Dictation” 
“The Secretary Transcribes” 
“What Is Money?” 

“Sharing Economic Risks” 
“Ready to Type” 

“Building Typing Skill” 

‘Fred Meets a Bank” 


The following educational films are in 


process: 


*‘What Is Business?” 

““Consumer Protection” 

“What Is Capitalism?” 

“Banks and Credit” 

“What Is a Contract?” 

“Planning the Use of Your Money” 
“What Is Work?” 


The following rental agencies are handling 


these films: 


Arizona 


University Extension Division 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 


Arkansas 


Department of Public Relations 
State Teachers College 
Conway, Arkansas 


Division of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


California 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
2408 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Photo & Sound, Inc. 
141 New Montgomery 
San Francisco, California 


University Extension Division 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


University Extension Division 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Colorado 


Ellison-Reed Visual Service 
2114 Curtis Street 
Denver, Colorado 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
714 Eighteenth Street 
Denver, Colorado 

University Extension Division 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
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Rental Agencies for Coronet Films 





Florida 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1348 North Miami Avenue 
Miami, Florida 


Stevens Pictures, Inc. 
9536 N. E. Second Avenue 
Miami, Florida 


Georgia 
Audio-Visual Education Service 


State Department of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
52 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Stevens Pictures, Inc. 
101 Walton Street, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


University Extension Division 


University of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 


illinois 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
28 East Eighth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Visual Aids Service 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 


Indiana 
Film Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1214 Pennsylvania 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


lowa 
University Extension Division 


University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Kansas 
University Extension Division 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Kentucky 


Hadden Film Service 
423 West Liberty Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


University Extension Division 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Louisiana 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 
826 Baronne Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Jasper Ewing & Sons 
725 Poydras Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Massachusetts 


Associated Film Libraries, Inc. 
729 Boylston Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
40 Melrose Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Vasco Film Library 
116 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Visual Aids Service 
Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Locke Film Library 
120 West Lovell Street 
Kaiamazoo, Michigan 
University Extension Division 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Minnesota 


Elliott Film Company 
1110 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
301 West Lake Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
University Extension Division 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Mississippi 
Jasper Ewing & Sons 
227 South State Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Missouri 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
1402 Locust Street _ 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 
614 North Skinker Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 


University Extension Division 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

Montana 
Department of Visual Education 
State Department of Education 
Helena, Montana 


Nebraska 
University Extension Division 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New Jersey State Museum 
l'renton, New Jersey 


New York 


Buffalo Academy of Sciences 
Buffalo, New York 













































Educational Film Library 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


- Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc. 


1600 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Business Education Visual Aids 
104 West 61 Street 
New York 23, New York 


North Carolina 


University Extension Division 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Ohio 
Ohio Film & Slide Exchange 


State Department of Education 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sunray Films, Inc. 
2108 Payne Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Twyman Films, Inc. 
29 Central Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Kirkpatrick, Inc. 
1634 South Boston Avenue 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


University Extension Division 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Oregon 
Ideal Pictures Corporation 


915 S. W. Tenth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


Visual Instruction Service 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


Indiana Film Library 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


PCW Film Library 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Extension Division 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


Associate Film Libraries, Inc. 
143 Westminster Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


University Extension Division 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Tennessee 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
18 South Third Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 





























































University Extension’ Division 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Texas 


Department of Radio and Visual Education 
State Department of Education 
Austin, Texas 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
2024 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Visual Education, Inc. 
Lamar and Twelfth 
Austin, Texas 


University Extension Division 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Utah 


Bureau of Audio-Visual Institute 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
10 Post Office Place 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Virginia 

Bureau of Teaching Materials 

State Department of Education 

Richmond, Virginia 

Capitol Film & Radio Company 

19 West Main Street 

Richmond, Virginia 

Ideal Pictures Corporation 

219 East Main Street 

Richmond, Virginia 
Washington 

Extension Division 

Washington State College 

Pullman, Washington 


Wisconsin 


Photoart Visual Service 
844 North Plankinton 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


University Extension Division 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Puerto Rico 


Office of Commissioner of Education 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 








S.B.E.A. Convention in Knoxville 


The annual convention 
of the Southern Business 
Education Association 
was held at the Andrew 
Johnson Hotel, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, on No- 
vember 27, 28, and 29. 
The theme of the meet- 
ing was “Business Edu- 
cation Looks Ahead.” 
Lloyd E. Baugham, Roo- 
sevelt High School, At- 
lanta, Georgia, presided. 

The new officers and 
state directors elected 
are as follows: president, 
C. C. Dawson, Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mis- 
sissippi; first vice-president, C. C. Steed, 
Elizabethton School of Business, Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee; second vice-president, Lula 
Royse, Columbia High School, Columbia, 
South Carolina; editor of Modern Business 
Education, A. Parker Liles, Smith-Hughes 
Vocational School, Atlanta, Georgia; state 
directors—Arkansas, Mrs. J. E. Johnson, 
Little Rock Senior High School, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Alabama, Mary Helen Dodson, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama; South Carolina, F. DeVere Smith, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
South Carolina; Tennessee, G. H. Parker, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; Virginia, Merle Landrum, State Teach- 
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ers College, Farmville, Virginia; West Vir- 
ginia, Dr. Marion Lamb, West Liberty 
State College, West Liberty, West Vir- 
ginia. 

The new sectional officers are as follows: 
private schools section—chairman, Art Gill- 
ham, Crichton’s Business College, Atlanta, 
Georgia; vice-chairman, C. W. Edmondson, 
Jr., Edmondson School of Business, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee; and secretary, Mrs. 
Nellie Ruth Bowman, Evans College of 
Commerce, Hickory, North Carolina; college 
and university section—chairman, Thomas 
B. Martin, Mississippi Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi; vice-chair- 
man, Mrs. Margaret Newberry, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
and secretary, Elizabeth O’Dell, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; junior college section—chairman, Mil- 
dred Bingham, Mars Hill College, Mars 
Hill, North Carolina; vice-chairman, Lois 
Frazier, Brevard College, Brevard, North 
Carolina; and secretary, Mrs. Pearl W. 
Mapp, Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, 
Tennessee; high school section—chairman, 
Pattie Sinclair, Joe Brown High School, 
Atlanta, Georgia; vice-chairman, Eleanor 
Brown, Isaac Litton High School, Nashville, 
Tennessee; and secretary, Rebecca McComb, 
Dreher High School, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

The 1948 meeting of the S.B.E.A. will be 
held in New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Artyping Contest 


Julius Nelson, who recently was appointed 
instructor at State Teachers College, Pater- 
son, New Jersey, has announced the rules 
for the tenth annual artyping contest. The 
rules are as follows: 

Use any: typewriter, any color of ribbon or carbon, 
any size of paper, and any type of design. 

Type your name, school, teacher (if any), and 
address on the top right-hand corner of the back of 
each entry and send flat to Julius Nelson, 4006 
Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Maryland. 


Send as many entries as you wish, but each one 
must be accompanied by 10 cents in coin as examina- 
tion fee, and they must be postmarked by April 15. 
An Underwood portable typewriter will 

be awarded to the person whose design is 
judged the best. The next ten best entries 
will receive the official artistic typewriting 
bronze medal. The best entry in each group 
of twenty or more will receive a copy of 
Artyping personally autographed by the 
author. The school submitting the best 
group of entries (twenty or more) will 
receive a bronze-and-walnut wall plaque. 
ae * * 


Distributive Education in Action 


The New Brunswick distributive educa- 
tion program is sponsored by the New Bruns- 
wick Board of Education and the retail 
merchants’ division of the New Brunswick 
Chamber of Commerce, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. Under the supervision of a 
teacher co-ordinator, the students follow a 
study-work plan. This plan consists of 
training at the school and actual part-time 
work experience in the business establish- 
ments of the community. 

Guided by the teacher, the students make 
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displays, study merchandise, and put on 
selling demonstrations with actual merchan- 
dise being used for the purpose. They also 
go on field trips to newspaper advertising 
offices, display supply houses, factories, and 
stores. The needs of the job determine the 
material for the study. The realistic nature 
of this classwork is made possible by the 
businessmen of New Brunswick. They lend 
merchandise for training, they furnish equip- 
ment for the training room, and they come 
to the school to discuss with the class various 
problems relating to business. 





reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 32 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING 
by Ray Wall Fisher 
This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. Itis suitable for a short course 


Or a supple 1ent requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and ruled workbook paper 
and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instructions and rules may be kept for 
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New England Business Teachers Meet 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association was held at the Col- 
lege of Business Administration of Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts, on Sat- 
urday, November 22. The meeting opened 
with an informal reception and registration 
at 9:30 a.m. 

Sectional meetings on the subjects of 
secretarial practice, bookkeeping, and gen- 
eral business were held from 10:00 to 11:00 
A.M. The speakers at these meetings were, 
respectively: “Accelerating the Teaching of 
Typewriting”—John D. Roderick, Arlington 
High School, Arlington, Massachusetts; “Is 
Bookkeeping Serving Community and 
Pupil?”—Wallace Bowman, South-Western 
Publishing Company, New York City; and 
“The Responsibilities of High School Busi- 
ness Education in Training for College and 
Industry”—Robert L. Peel, industrial per- 
sonnel consultant. 

Franklin C. Roberts, School of Education, . 
Boston University, was the speaker at the 
general session. His topic was “Education 
Sociology as an Aid to the Business Teacher 
in Understanding the Community.” 

At the luncheon greetings were extended 
by Atlee Percy, dean of Boston University, 
and Walter Leidner, president of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association. The lunch- 
eon speaker was William G. Sutcliffe, dean 
of the College of Business Administration. 

The following new officers were elected: 
president, Laurence King, Windham High 
School, Willimantic, Connecticut; first vice- 
president, John H. Wall, Brookline High 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts; second 
vice-president, Arthur C. Long, Girls High 
School, Boston, Massachusetts; secretary, 
Agnes C. Phillips, Framingham High School, 
Framingham, Massachusetts; treasurer, W. 
Ray Burke, Arlington High School, Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts; assistant treasurer, 
Martha Murdock, Milton High School, Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts; executive board, Jane 
Berriman, Brookline High School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts; Arthur L. Ross, Framing- 
ham High School, Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts; Donald B. Mitchell, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 
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The twenty-first an- 
nual convention of the 
Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools As- 
sociation was held in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, on 
October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1, with President 
Everett Pope, Oklahoma 
School of Business, Ac- 
countancy, Law, and 
Finance, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, presiding. The 
association voted to 
merge with the Mid- 
Western Business 
Schools Association, sub- 
ject to similar favorable action on the part 
of the latter association at its next meeting, 
with the understanding that the spring 
meeting is to be held in the northern section 
and the fall meeting is to be held in the 
southern section. 

Speakers included Dr. J. S. Noffsinger, 
executive secretary, National Council of 








Clyde J. Phillips 


Southwestern Private School Meeting 


Business Schools; Percy Whiting, busines 
manager, Dale Carnegie and Company, Ney 
York City; Ray Baxandall, Geer Creative 
Service, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; and Oakali 
Jones, chairman of board of directors, Nef 
tional Office Management Association. 

The following officers and directors wer 
elected for the new year: president, Clyde 
J. Phillips, president, Southwestern Busines: 
University, Houston, Texas; vice-president, 
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J. E. Platt, business manager, Platt School Sout 


of Commerce and Secretarial Training, St. 
Joseph, Missouri; secretary-treasurer, Mrs, 
Corrine S. Wilson, director, Business Pre- 
paratory School, Wichita, Kansas; directors, 
Floyd A. Doty, president, Blair Busines: 
College, Colorado Springs, Colorado; L. E. 
Mathis, manager, Bish Mathis Institute, 
Monroe, Louisiana; Luther Nichols, vice- 
president, Rutherford Business College, 
Dallas, Texas; B. B. Johnson, vice-president, 
Springfield-Draughon Business University, 
Springfield, Missouri. (See page 220 for 
an additional picture taken at this conven- 
tion.) 
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Missouri Business Teachers Meet 


The department of commercial training 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
held its meeting on Friday, November 14, 
in St. Louis. A. H. Hellmich, Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis, presided. 

The afternoon meeting opened with a 
panel discussion on the topic, “The Com- 
munity Looks at Business Education.” The 
panel members were: chairman, E. W. Alex- 
ander, principal, Central High School, St. 
Louis; Julius E. Warren, superintendent of 
schools, University City; and W. H. McCar- 
thy, office manager, Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

After the panel discussion Clyde Blanch- 
ard, Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City, spoke on “What Next in Business 
Education,” and Arnold Zopf, supervisor of 
distributive education, St. Louis Public 
Schools, spoke on “Training Pays Divi- 
dents.”” The meeting ended with a demon- 
stration of the retail workshop in action by 
Dwight Horn and students of Roosevelt 
High School, St. Louis. 

The new officers for next year are as 
follows: chairman, Grace Mapes, Central 
High School, Kansas City; vice-chairman, 
Vera B. Meyer, Hadley Technical High 
School, St. Louis; secretary, Fred Green, 
Junior College, Kansas City. 
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‘Navy as a chief yeoman. For most of the 


Masson is New Chairman at lowa U. 


Effective with the beginning of the fall} : 


semester, Dr. William J. Masson was ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of busi- 
ness education at the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. His present duties 
also include the position as head of the busi- 
ness education department at the University 
High School. 

Dr. Masson received his B.A. degree at 
the State University of Iowa in 1935. He 
taught for three years in the public schools 
of Iowa, and in 1938 he returned as an 
instructor at the University High School and 
graduate student in the university. 

During the war Dr. Masson served in the 
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length of service, he was on the staff of the 
Yeoman School, U. S. Naval Training Cen- 
ter, Great Lakes, Illinois, first as an instruc: 
tor and later as supervisor of the Yeoman 
School. 

In 1945 Dr. Masson returned to his former 
position at State University of Iowa and 
received his Doctorate in commerce and 
business education in June, 1947. He is a 
member of Pi Omega Pi and Delta Pi 
Epsilon, honorary fraternities in business 
education. Other fraternity affiliations in- 
clude Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Sigma Rho. 
Phi Gamma Mu, and Order of Artus. 
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Maine Commercial Teachers’ Meeting 


The Maine commercial teachers met 
on November 14 at the Edward Little 
High School, Auburn. William Brawn, High 
School, Norway, presided. Wallace B. Bow- 
man, South-Western Publishing Company, 
New York City, gave a demonstration lesson 
in shorthand and typewriting to a group of 
students from the Lewiston High School. 

The newly elected officers are as follows: 
chairman, Claude McClaskey, High School, 
South Portland; vice-chairman, Mildred 
Lane, High School, Lewiston; secretary, 
Mrs. Marjorie Brown, High School, Liver- 
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Dr. Howard R. Bowen, 
dean of the College of 
Commerce and Business 
Administration, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois, announced the 
appointment of Dr. Earl 


: im” ; 





aa P. Strong to his staff. 
% a Dr. Strong will serve the 
wan university in three capac- 


ities: he will be professor 
of business organization 
and operation, director 
_ of the extension services 
Hh for business, and head of 
e ° oe 

Earl P. Strong the ‘secretarial training 
program. The appoint- 

ment was effective January 1. 

Previous to this new position, Dr. Strong 
was connected with Remington Rand Inc., 
New York City, where he was director of the 
utilization department in the typewriter 
division. In this capacity he served as a 
consultant on management problems to 
business firms throughout the country. He 
will also continue to serve as a part-time 
advisor and consultant to Remington Rand 
in its utilization activities. 

At the University of Illinois, Dr. Strong 
will direct the extension services for all 
types of businesses in the state of Illinois. 
The staff at the University of Illinois will 
serve as consultants to business firms, both 
large and small, and will develop, in addition 
to management consulting services, special- 
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ized extension groups with businessmen on 
a great many topics. 

Dr. Strong received his Bachelor of Ac- 
counts degree from Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey; his B.S. degree in education 
from State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania; his Master of Arts degree from 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
and his Doctor of Education degree: from 
New York University, New York City. 


= a o 
Crisis In Education 


Despite general increases in appropriations 
for education and for teachers’ salaries, the 
crisis in education is not over. A group of 
businessmen and organizations financially 
able and sufficiently influential to support a 
forceful campaign is promoting the public 
schools of the country through an advertising 
campaign designed to awaken people to pres- 
ent educational conditions and cause them 
to take action to improve them. 


The campaign is conducted by The Adver- 
tising Council, a nonprofit organization 
representing every segment of the adver- 
tising business, at the request of the Citizens 
Federal Committee on Education, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the American As- 
sociation of University Women. The Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers Institute provided 
the funds for printing the materials for the 
campaign and launching it. Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., prepared the advertising copy 
without charge. 

President Truman in a message to the 
group launching the campaign declared that 
“No businessman in the United States can 
afford to ignore the dangerous possibilities 
ahead if the present crisis in our schools is 
not met and solved.” 

Radio advertisers have already responded 
by carrying messages concerning education 
on five hundred nationally sponsored pro- 
grams. National newspaper, magazine, and 
outdoor advertisers are now making their 
schedules. To aid them the council has pre- 
pared booklets containing suggested adver- 
tisements, posters, outdoor ads, and radio 
materials. 

“Our teachers mold the nation’s future,” 
the campaign slogan, will soon become famil- 
iar to the American people. School authori- 
ties, teachers, and administrators can supple- 
ment the national campaign by promoting 
local educational campaigns. 

Additional information may be secured 
from any member of the American Textbook 
Publishers Institute. 
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McKinsey and Piper’s 


BOOKKEEPING AND Accounting . 





The balance sheet approach is used. It is presented in a simple but swiftly _ 
moving manner so that the student soon completes the first cycle. Mic] 
The textbook is beautifully illustrated in three colors. Examples are used gener- oa 
ously with the discussions. ness 
A general supply of problems (Questions for Class Discussion, Oral Exercises, oh 
Written Exercises) is furnished. Periodically throughout the textbook review R 
questions and problems are provided. Complete-cycle projects are included ing : 
periodically. torit 
S 

Transactions for practice sets are included in each volume of the textbook. a 
A variety of supplementary problems is included in the appendix. lead 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourth Edition, represents a high degree re 
of refinement. It is constructed of short chapters reasonably uniform in length. 12:0 
The progress is developed smoothly. Ample opportunity is provided for personal bert 
and family records along with business records. Lg 

rc 
The completeness, the smoothness, and the ac- Gen, 
curacy represent ideals that are seldom attained — 
but are actually available in these new volumes. — 
You must see them in order to appreciate their out- Carl 









standing merits. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Wate 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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One-Hand Typewriter 


Albin Ulrickson of Fort Worth, Texas, a 
veteran and student of Georgetown Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., was given the first 
one-handed electric typewriter manufac- 
tured for the Veterans Administration. 
After trying out the new machine, Mr. 
Ulrickson thought that with a little practice 
he would be able to type almost as well as a 
person with two hands. 


The one-handed machine has the letter 
keys on the right half of the four banks and 
the figures and punctuation marks on the 
left. These positions are reversed on ma- 
chines for veterans who are using their left 
hand to type. 


The most frequently used letters are 
placed conveniently for the index finger. 
Below the keyboard the specially designed 
machine has two bars: one for spacing and 
the other for shifting lines. The carriage 
return is controlled by a key on the right 
side of the board. 


Michigan Business Education Conference 


The division of business education of the 
department of business administration, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Michigan, will sponsor a business education 
conference on the teaching of shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and general busi- 
ness training. The conference will be held 
in the auditorium of the Music Building on 
February 6 and 7. 


Registration will be held on Friday morn- 
ing at 9:00 in the foyer of the Music Audi- 
torium. At 10:00 a.m. T. James Crawford, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, will be the discussion 
leader and will also demonstrate “‘Problems 
and Practices in the Teaching of Type- 
writing.” There will be a luncheon at 
12:00 noon and the speaker will be Dr. Her- 
bert A. Tonne, New York University, New 
York City. Dr. Tonne’s topic will be 












“Problems and Practices in the Teaching of 
General Business Training and Consumer 
Training.” There will be a banquet in the 
Union Building at 6:30 p.m. 

On Saturday morning at 9:30 Paul A. 
Carlson, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin, will lead a discussion on 
the topic, “Problems and Practices in the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping.” In the afternoon 
T. James Crawford will lead a discussion and 
will demonstrate on “Problems and Practices 
in the Teaching of Shorthand.” 


January, 1948 


















E.B.T.A. Activities 


At a recent meeting in New York City the 
president and board of directors of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association se- 
lected the chairman and cochairman of the 
committee who will have charge of the 
convention in Philadelphia next March. 

Plans are being formulated whereby the 
special interests will be served for the great 
number of people who belong to this organi- 
zation. An opportunity will be given each 
member to submit problems that interest 
them most. Here is a real chance to get an 
extra dividend on your investment in the 
association. 

The following committees and chairmen 
were appointed: associate general chairman, 
C. J. Street, Kensington High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; assistant associate 
general chairman, A. S. Benner, Lower 
Merion High School, Ardmore, Pennsyl- 
vania; banquet committee—chairman, Helen 
C. Callaghan, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and cochairman, John 
Wallace, Beaver College, Jenkintown, Penn- 
sylvania; administrative committee—chair- 
man, Howard Strouse, Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and cochairman, 
Arthur Hertzfeld, South Philadelphia High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; pub- 
licity committee—chairman, Mark H. Quay, 
Gratz High School; Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and cochairman, William M. Poli- 
shook, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; prizes committee—chairman, 
Anita M. Taylor, Lower Merion High 
School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania, and co- 
chairman, Helen Kulp, Lower Merion High 
School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania; registration 
committee—chairman, Evelyn Kulp, High 
School, Ambler, Pennsylvania; printing com- 
mittee—chairman, Gladys North, Scott 
Senior High School, Coatesville, Pennsyl- 
vania, and cochairman, Mrs. R. A. Blessing, 
Scott Senior High School, Coatesville, Penn- 
sylvania. 





BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 
AWARD PINS 


Schools that use 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by McKinsey and 
Piver, COLLEGE ACCOUNTING, or COLLEGE TYPE- 
WRITING may obtain gold, silver, and bronze pins to use 
as achievement awards. These are available at very rea- 
sonable prices. For information write for a descriptive 
circular. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Building Typing Skill. 
Films has recently released this 16-mm. sound motion 


Coronet Instructional 


picture. It is a one-reel film that may be shown in 
approximately eleven minutes. It is available in either 
a color or a black-and-white print. Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry, director of courses in commercial education at 
the University of Pittsburgh, is the collaborator. 


Summary. This film portrays the specific procedures 
that a student should follow in order to improve his 
typing skill. The following seven basic skill techniques 
are included: (1) Relax—type with ease, (2) Use 
precise operative control, (3) Build correct stroking, 
(4) Hold arms and hands quiet, (5) Read copy at 
proper response level, (6) Keep eyes on copy, (7) Type 
with confidence. 

In this film George, a student, takes advantage of 
the opportunity for independent practice. As he 
pushes out into a higher speed area, he temporarily 
loses control. He analyzes his difficulties by using the 
seven-point check list and then practices to rebuild 
his skills in the basic techniques until he can retain 
control in the new speed area. 

“Building Typing Skill” departs from the pattern 
of traditional typing films, which are demonstrations 
by professionals or experts. George is a typical student 
who makes mistakes but who puts into practice what 
he has been told to do to improve his typing skill. 


Recommended Use. ‘This film may be used in a 
beginning typing class on any level—high school, 
college, or adult. It may be shown to advantage two 
or three times to the same group. 

Sale and Rental. “Building Typing Skill” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net prices 
to educational institutions are $90 for a color print 
and $45 for a black-and-white print. For rental use 
contact your nearest Coronet rental library. 


The Mighty Columbia River. (Released in 
1947.) This is a 16-mm. sound film in color or black 
and white produced by Coronet Instructional Films. 
The collaborator for this film is Dr. Clifford M. Zierer, 
chairman, department of geography, University of 
California at Los Angeles. It may be shown in twelve 
minutes. 


Summary. This film shows how the Columbia River 
serves the people of the northwest coast of North 
America. Some of the points emphasized are: (1) the 
great sources of hydroelectric power furnished by the 
Booneville and Grand Coulee wand (2) fisheries, (3) 
flood control, and (4) transportation. 

Recommended Use. High school classes in economic 
geography and economics would find this film interest- 
ing and helpful. 

Sale and Rental. “The Mighty Columbia River” 
may be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The 
selling price for a black-and-white film is $45 and $75 
in color. For rental purposes contact your regular film 
library. 
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ECONOMIC EDUCATION 








Mr. Stewart Answers the Question. (Released 
in 1947.) This is a three-reel, 16-mm. sound film pro- 
duced for the United States Department of Commerce 
by the Motion Picture Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It may be shown in thirty 
minutes. 


Summary. The film deals with the fundamentals of 
retail selling and proper customer service. It is designed 
to help small retail clothiers improve the selling tech- 
niques of their employees. It shows how Mr. Stewart, 
the owner of a typical small retail store, found the 
answer to increased competition in a buyer’s market, 
and how he went about correcting the bad selling 
habits that had developed in his store when merchan- 
dise was scarce and customers would buy anything at 
almost any price. 

“Sales Training Suggestions for Small Stores” is a 
leaflet that has been prepared for use with the film. 
It emphasizes the need for retail sales training as an 
effective means of improving the competitive position 
of small retailers. 

Recommended Use. This film should be of interest 
to high school and adult classes in distributive edu- 
cation. 

Rental. “Mr. Stewart Answers the Question” may 
be obtained from the United States Department of 
Commerce, Office of Small Business, Washington 25, 
D. C. Contact the nearest office of the United States 
Department of Commerce. There is no charge for 
rental except for transportation. 


The Search for Security. (Released in 1946.) 
This is a 16-mm. sound film produced by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. It may be shown in seventeen 
minutes. 


Summary. The film begins in 1690 when in England 
it became customary for a number of businessmen to 
share in underwriting a risk, such as the voyage of a 
vessel. The film shows how the first life insurance 
company in America was organized. It explains how, 
today, the policyholder’s dollar paid for insurance is 
used in the building of a reserve fund for the payment 
of policy benefits and how this fund is invested in the 
economic life of the nation. Some of the most important 
applications of life insurance are visualized. 

A teachers’ manual and an information booklet are 
furnished free with the film. The teachers’ manual 
contains suggestions for using the film, and the in- 
formation booklet may be used as a basis for class 
discussion. 


Recommended Use. High school classes in general 
business, economics, and consumer economics would 
find this film interesting and educational. 


Rental. “The Search for Security” may be obtained 
from Castle Films, Inc., which has the following 
addresses: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York; Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California; 
Field Building, Chicago 3, Illinois. Rental is_free 
except for the cost of returning the film. 
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A popular book is revised 


WITH OFFICE-STYLE 
DICTATION AND MANY OTHER 
NEW FEATURES 


SHORTHAND 
DICTATION 
STUDIES 


2nd Edition 


By Wallace Bowman 





e 
The first edition of SHORTHAND DICTATION A Few Features 
STUDIES proved instantly popular and be- 1. Review of principles 
came widely used for a comprehensive ad- 

2. Brief-form review 
vanced course in shorthand. It set the pattern 3. Emphaci nants 
for new content and new methods. ee ae 

4. Business information 
In this new book the popular features of the 5. Office procedures 
first edition have been retained, and many 6. Increasing difficulty 
attractive features have been added. Much 7. Thorough instructions 
new material is included on business informa- 8. Variable dictation 
tion arranged for dictati6n purposes. This in- 9. Making corrections 


formation provides the background training 
necessary to prepare students for the dictation 
of letters. Considerable emphasis is placed on 
vocabulary development. 


10. Fixed dictation 
11. Standards 
12. Office-style dictation 
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A new feature of this book is the advanced 
training in office-style dictation. This style 
involves variable rates with pauses, correc- 
tions, delations, insertions, and other prob- 
lems. However, in this advanced phase of the 
training, the student also gets regular rhyth- 
mic dictation. 








South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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OF NEW LITERATURE 











Periodicals of Professional Interest to Busi- 
ness Teachers. 1946. Miscellaneous bulletin 3148. 
Prepared by Clyde W. Humphrey. A 5-page, mimeo- 
graphed bulletin listing a bibliography of periodicals 
of interest to business teachers. Available free. Order 
from Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Vocational Division, Business Education Service, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


The Story of Life Insurance. 1947. A 16-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet which is one of a series 
prepared in the public interest by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. It explains the three basic types of life 
insurance policies: term insurance, whole life insurance, 
and endowment insurance. Requests for copies should 
be addressed to the Institute of Life Insurance, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


Secretaries Who Succeed. 1947. By Esther R. 
Becker. This is a 121-page, printed, cloth-bound book 
written by a secretary. It emphasizes the personality 
and character traits executives look for in a secretary. 
The chapters in the book are as follows: “Adapt Your 
Attitude to Your Job,” “Protect Your Boss’s Pres- 
tige,” “Relieve Your Boss of Details,” “Be ‘Phono- 
genic,’”’ “‘Daily ‘Do’s and Don’ts,’”’ “Personality and 
Poise.” Price, $2.00. Order from Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 38rd Street, New York 16, New York. 


Establishing and Operating a Gift and Art 
Shop. 1946. Industrial (Small Business) Series No. 53. 
A 49-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed as a 
guide for a person contemplating entering the gift and 
art business. It is part of a series originally prepared 
for the United States Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to the public. It contains seven chapters as 
follows: “A Look at the Business,” “Financing and 
Organizing,” “Selecting a Location,” “Equipping and 
Stocking,” “Buying, Pricing, Selling,” “Keeping Busi- 
ness Records,” “Operating Problems.” Price 15 cents 
(a 25 per cent discount on lots of 100 or more). Order 
from the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Service Office or Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Stationery 
and Office-Supply Store. 1946. Industrial (Small 
Business) Series No. 44. A 30-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet designed as a guide for a person con- 
templating entering the stationery and office-supply 
business. It is part of a series originally prepared for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to the public. It contains six chapters as fol- 
lows: “The Nature of the Business,” ‘“How to Finance 
and Organize Your Business,” ‘‘How to Select a Loca- 
tion,” “Displays and Arrangements,” “Buying, Pric- 
ing, and Selling,” “Problems of Management.” Price 
10 cents (a 25 per cent discount on lots of 100 or more). 
Order from the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Service Office or Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Educational Materials on Life Insurance. 
January, 1947. A 6-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
listing booklets, charts, and motion pictures in the field 
of life insurance. Copies available free. Order from 
Educational Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


America’s Educational Press. July, 1947. This 
is a 36-page, printed, paper-bound booklet published 
annually by the Educational Press Association of 
America for the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. This classified list of educational periodi- 
cals is a revision of the list published in the twentieth 
yearbook of the Educational Press Association. Price, 
50 cents. Order from the Educational Press Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Manufacturing Brick and Tile to Serve Your 
Community. 1946. Industrial (Small Business) 
Series No. 49. A 59-page, printed, paper-bound book- 
let designed as a guide for a person contemplating en- 
tering the brick and tile manufacturing business. It is 
part of a series originally prepared for the United 
States Armed Forces Institute but now available to the 
public. It contains seven chapters as follows: “‘The 
Future of the Clay Brick and Tile Industry,” “How 
Brick and Tile Compete with Other Building Materi- 
als,” ““How to Appraise Prospective Markets,” “How 
Brick and Tile-are Made,” “Plant, Lay-out, Equip- 
ment, and Manpower,” “Cost of Establishing and Run- 
ning the Plant,” “Selling Operations in the Industry.” 
Price 15 cents (a 25 per cent discount on lots of 100 or 
more). Order from the nearest U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Service Office or Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating an Apparel Store. 
1946. Industrial (Small Business) Series No. 32. A 
269-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed as 4 
guide for a person contemplating entering the apparel 
business. It is part of a series originally prepared for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to the public. It contains twenty-one chap- 
ters as follows: ‘The Retail Apparel Business,’’ ‘‘Per- 
sonal Requirements and Opportunities,” ‘Buying 4 
Going Concern,” “Selecting Locality and Site,” ‘“Se- 
lecting a Building,” “Lay-out, Fixtures, and Equip- 
ment,” “Financing and Forms of Organization,” “Mer- 
chandise—Markets,” “Buying and Price Policy,” 
“Ordering, Receiving, Marking,’ “Planning Stocks 
and Purchases,” “Departmental Planning and Model 
Stocks,” “How to Select and Train Personnel,” “Win- 
dow and Interior Displays,” “Advertising,” “‘Promot- 
ing and Controlling Sales,” “‘Special Services,” ‘Credit 
Management,” “Record Keeping,” “Laws, Taxes, and 
Insurance,” “Conclusion.” Price 40 cents (a 25 pet 
cent discount on lots of 100 or more). Order from the 
nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office or 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C, 
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D. D. Lessenberry, director of courses in commercial education at the University of Pittsburgh, 
collaborates with Coronet Instructional Films to bring you two outstanding new 16-mm. sound- 
and-motion pictures designed to instruct commercial students in correct typing technique. 
READY TO TYPE - - - 1 Reel—Color or Black and White 
let a Typing efficiency begins with this lesson on 
field adjusting the machine and adjusting oneself 
: “60 to its control. When George gets ready to 
type, he places all his work materials in one 
This place, adjusts the machine, adjusts his chair, 
shed exercises his fingers, and takes time for con- 
¢ ditioning practice to establish control. Jane, 
iodi- in contrast, plunges right into her work with 
‘ieth ; 
rice, no preparation. Students will see that she, as 
na a result, has neither George’s accuracy nor 
his efficient ease. 
our 
ess) 
ok | BUILDING TYPING SKILL - 1Reel—Color or Black and White 
It is 
ited As George pushes into higher speed areas, 
T “ he finds that his typing is no longer smooth, 
ae even, and accurate. By practicing certain 
How exercises he masters relaxation, precise oper- 
el ative control, attention to the copy, control of 
~9a his arms and hands, and confidence in his 
it of own performance at top speed. The slow- 
‘7 motion camera catches the details of his skill- 
building exercises; and, in his performance, 
ore. students find the motivation to work for greater 
* : typing skill. 
parel 
ph All Coronet Instructional Films are priced at $45 a reel in black and white or $90 a reel in color. Other 





hap- § Outstanding titles for business education include: 


ng 2 The Secretary Takes Dictation I Want to be a Secretary Fred Meets a Bank 
ak The Secretary Transcribes Sharing Economic Risks What is Money? 
Mer-§ The Secretary's Day Work of the Stock Exchange Bookkeeping and You 


For a complete catalog or further information about the purchase, lease-purchase, or rental sources of Coronet 
Instruction Films, write to: 


CoRONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
65 E. SOUTH WATER STREET © CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Teacher, male, desires position. Can teach account- 
ing, business mathematics, calculating machines, and 
allied subjects. Has had 3 ae teaching experience and 
5 years’ experience with Federal Goverment in super- 
visory capacity. Is 34, married, holds B.B.A. degree, and 
has 15 credits of graduate work. Available immediately. 
Address, No. 84. 


Woman executive desires sition in A-1l business 
college. Outstanding Gregg shorthand instructor. Ex- 
perienced in public relations and promotional work. 
Address, No. 85. 


Man, with A.B. degree and 22 years’ teaching expe- 
rience in public and private schools, desires administra- 
tive or teaching position in high school or college. Previ- 
ous experience includes being head of commercial depart- 
ment, principal of high school for 6 years, principal of 
adult evening classes, co-ordinator of co-operative office- 
training classes, and 2 years of office work. Available 
immediately. Address, No. 86. 


Man, 38, with M.S. degree and 10 years’ teaching and 
4 years’ office experience, desires secretarial administra- 
tion position in a college. Available immediately. Ad- 
dress, No. 87. 


Young lady, with two college degrees majoring in 
accounting with teaching, and office experience, desires 
partnership in a good, reliable private or commercial 
college in North Carolina, Washington, or Oregon. 
Prefers large school with good daily attendance and 
office force. Address, No. 88 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced business college teacher of 
Gregg shorthand, business English, arithmetic, and 
Bookkeeping 1 and 2. Give full particulars and enclose 
photograph in first letter. School located in college 
town 25 miles from New York City. Address, No. 89. 


WANTED: Experienced”man commerical teacher to 
teach and do contact work by private secretarial school 
located in Midwest City of 300,000. Give complete details 
in first letter and minimum starting salary. Send photo. 
Address, No. 90. 


WANTED: Accounting instructor by large and suc- 
cessful business college. One who can teach, when 
necessary, all phases of accounting. Must have the 
ability to keep department well organized. Position 
offers future to person who —. In letter of appli- 
cation give both personal and professional qualifications 
and complete record of past employment. 


Address, 
No. 91. 


WANTED: Teacher, male or female, 25-35 years of 
age, experienced in teaching college accounting, Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, business English, mathematics, 
and all secretarial subjects. Excellent opportunity with 
administrative possibilities. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Position open in March. Address, No. 92. 


WANTED: Good fieldman to take charge of all regis- 
trations. School located in Ohio in thriving city of 
60,000. Have resident course and extension courses. 
All departments approved for G. I. training. This is a 


permanent position and a good o rtunity for right 
man. Address, No. 93. oe . . 


WANTED: An _ enthusiastic experienced lady as 
teacher of shorthand, typewriting, and secretarial sub- 
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fonts by a long-established but modern secretarial schoo 
. 4-4 York State. Must have college degree. Address 
o. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy a Florida business college for cash. 
Give full details in first letter. Address, No. 94. 


WANTED: To purchase, lease, or rum on shares a 
business school, preferably located on the East Coast. 
Person is 34 years of age, married, holds several degrees, 
senior public accounting experience, and former con- 
troller of 1,600 employee corporation. Likes to teach and 
has had wonderful success as teacher of higher ac- 
countancy. At present is dean of large business college. 
Is financially responsible and can furnish references, 
Address, No. 95 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business college located in the state of 
states. Excellent reputation. Price reasonable. Address, 
o. 6. 


FOR SALE: Business school located in large Florida 
city. Approved for vererans. Would consider working 
partner. Possibilities immense in unique type of school. 
Address, No. 98. 








New Officers for A.B.W.A. 


The new directors of the American Busi- 
ness Writing Association met and elected the 
following officers: president, C. C. Park- 
hurst, Boston University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; vice-presidents—East, H. B. Young, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania; Midwest, Mamie Meredith, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
South, A. L. Cosgrove, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma; and West, Jessie 
Graham, supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, California; secretary, 
C. R. Anderson, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Illinois; at large, Louis W. McKelvey, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illin- 
ois; J. Harold Janis, New York University, 
New York City; J. H. Menning, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. J. H. Menning was 
appointed by the board to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of W. K. McKee, 
New York. 

Tentative plans have been made by C. C. 
Parkhurst, the president, for the convention 
to be held December 29 and 30 at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. The local 
chairman of the convention is J. Harold 
Janis. 


, 
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for Modernized, Streamlined, Simplified 
teaching of bookkeeping 


Nineteenth 
Edition 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


The new nineteenth edition has already established a new high standard 
in classroom performance and popularity with teachers and students. It 
is already state adopted in seven states and in many hundreds of other 
independent schools. 


It is clearly written, generously illustrated, and thoroughly up to date in 
every respect. As you examine it you will find it is modernized, stream- 
lined, and simplified. It will make the teaching easier and the course more 
interesting for your students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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What the Average Secretary Thinks 
of Her Boss 


The Alumni Associ- 
ation of Albany Business 
College, Albany, New 
York, has just an- 
nounced the results of an 
extensive poll among one 
thousand of its female 
graduates on what sec- 
retaries do not like about 
their bosses. Four 
months in the making, 
this intimate, itemized 
report from the secre- 
taries will make many executive heads hang 
in shame. 

To make sure that their findings will be 
recorded for posterity, the poll committee, 
headed by Katherine Moeller, Hilda Eaton, 
and Cassie Thomas, have published a sum- 
mary of the survey in the form of a pocket- 
size cartoon booklet entitled “For Bosses 
Only!” 

Recalling the nationwide poll Albany 
Business College made last spring on what 
bosses do not like about secretaries, Miss 
Moeller says: “We received hundreds of 
letters, not just from ABC graduates, but 
also from girls all over the country who said 
in effect, ‘Okay, we have our faults; but how 
about looking on the other side of the mir- 
ror?’ This sounded like a pretty good idea. 
So with the permission of the college presi- 
dent, our researchers came to the rescue of 
the secretaries.” 

Here, according to the survey, are the five 
major pet peeves of the secretaries: 

1. The biggest annoyance of secretaries is 
the “Johnny Come-Lately” type who has 
a last-minute brainstorm just as you are 
fixing your face and grabbing your hat. 
Usually it is a little contract the boss forgot 

to have typed. 

- 2, The next major peeve is “The Mum- 
bler.” He is the “‘ah” and “‘ahem” type, who 
“phlubbs” and “flurbs” his dictation and 
constantly repeats certain phrases. 

3. There is one of these in every office— 
“Smokey Joe.” He never fails to light up a 
strong E] Stinko cigar just as he begins to 
warble that important letter. 

4. The girls say they do not mind going 
beyond the call of duty, but when the boss 
becomes a “Shopping Shirker” and hands 
his secretary a list from the wife, that is the 
last straw. Legitimate errand boys are com- 
plaining from lack of work, say the secre- 
taries. 
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5. Last, but not least, is ““The Wolf.” The 


girls were outspoken about bosses who cli- 


maxed their “be kind to secretary campaign” § 


with ulterior motives, such as “a nice little 
harmless dinner.” 

One secretary to an executive in upstate 
New York calls her boss “Hopeless Hector.” 
She states, “He could use five secretaries 
because he never plans his day, and he gets 
in a dither getting ready for a big meeting 
or trip.” 

Another graduate, secretary to a vice- 
president, thinks there should be fewer 
“Heartless Hermans.” She states, “After 
weeks of nerve-racking grinds in helping him 
handle new business, he makes you feel like 
a criminal when you ask for a day off.” 


o * = 
Bloomsburg Conference and Contest 


On Wednesday, February 11, 1948, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsy]l- 
vania, will sponsor a retail selling conference. 

A commercial contest and conference will 
also be held on Friday and Saturday, April 
30 and May 1, 1948. 


e o 7 
Arizona Business Educators Meeting 


On November 7 the Arizona Business 
Educators Association met at the North 
Phoenix High School, Phoenix. C. J. New- 
man, Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, pre- 
sided. 

Speakers for the sectional meeting were: 
“Office Training in High School”—Dorothy 
Burdsal, High School, Phoenix, and “Ac- 
creditation of High School Courses’”—C. D. 
Cocanower, Phoenix Junior College, Phoe- 
nix. 

Following the sectional meeting there 
were three divisional meetings. The subjects 
discussed at these meetings were shorthand, 
typewriting, and bookkeeping and account- 
ing. The speaker at the shorthand meeting 
was Mary Calil Bazzetta, Tucson, who spoke 
on “The Teaching of Shorthand in Cali- 
fornia.” The speaker at the typewriting 
meeting was Hal: Holt, Phoenix Junior 
College, Phoenix, whose topic was “Navy 
Methods of Training Typists.” A discussion 
on bookkeeping and accounting followed 
with J. M. Miller, C.P.A., as chairman. 

The newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, Dr. Arnold Condon, head, depart- 
ment of secretarial studies, University of 
Arizona, Tucson; vice-president, Edward Y. 
Palmer, North Phoenix High School, Phoe- 
nix; secretary-treasurer, Ruth Miller, Cool- 


idge High School, Coolidge. 
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